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CHOICE NEW BOOKS 


for storytelling and for children’s 


and young people’s rooms 


From So’m I 


ME 


Written and illus. by Inez 
Hogan 4-7 $2.00 


WILLIAM’S SHADOW 


Written and illus. by Margot 
Austin 4-7 $1.75 


SO’M | 


By Ted Key, author of Hazel. 
Illus. by Frank Owen 6 —~s 


THE LAND OF LOST 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


By Marjorie Knight, author of 
Alexander's Christmas Eve, etc. 
Illus. with color plates and 
drawings by Rosalie K. Fry 

$2.50 


WHITE MANE 


By Albert Lamorisse and D. 
Colomb de Daunant. Iilus. 
with 36 superb photographs 
from the prize-winning motion 
picture 6 and up $2.75 


THE ANGEL IN 

THE HAYLOFT 
By Katherine Niles. Illus. in 
two colors by Decie Merwin 


HORSES ACROSS THE 
AGES 


Written and illus. by Jeanne 
Mellin 8 and up $3.50 


ALL ABOARD FOR 
FREEDOM 


By Marie McSwigan. Illus. by 
E. Harper Johnson 11-14 $3.00 


BUBO, The Great Horned 
Owl 


By John and Jean George. 
Illus. by Jean George 11-15 
$3.00 


GALLANT COLT 


By William Campbell Gault, 
author of Thunder Road 11-16 
$2.75 


SING MORNING STAR 
By Elizabeth Bleecker Meigs. 
Illus. by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
13-16 $2.50 

ELIZABETH TUDOR, 

Sovereign Lady 
By Marguerite Vance. Illus. by 
Nedda Walker 11-16 $2.75 

CAREERS AND 

OPPORTUNITIES 

IN SCIENCE 


By Philip Pollack, Illus. with 
photographs 14 and up =‘ $3.75 


At your booksellers or direct 
Write for complete juvenile catalogue 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


300 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. 








Of Burros, Bear and Basidium— 
esl SKEET 


By MARY RUSSELL. With 33 drawings by 

my yn’ JEANNE C, MANGET. Skeet was a little 

o Bry gray burro in a California tourist camp. One 
’ day men began building a big auto road through 


9 
r the camp—and there was no room for burros. 
; So Skeet was sent to a ranch, where he met a 

p boy named Billy—who wanted to see the world. 


So did Skeet. But mostly he wanted to get back 
home. The adventures of boy and burro will 
delight small readers from 6 to 8. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE ORDEAL OF THE 
YOUNG HUNTER 


By JONREED LAURITZEN. //it/: 15 illustrations 
by HOKE DENETSOSIE. He could run so 
fast that his father called him Jadih Yashi— 


which in Navajo means “Little Antelope.” His 
ambition was to retrieve and revenge the fam- 
ily sheep, lost because of him. How he “prac- 
ticed facing things up” is an exciting and 
authentic story of Indian life, told by a well- 
known novelist and superbly illustrated by a 
young Navajo artist. Ages 10 to 14. $2.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY e BOSTON 6, MASS. 


The WONDERFUL 
FLIGHT to the 
MUSHROOM PLANET 


By ELEANOR CAMERON. With 27 drawings by 
ROBERT HENNEBERGER. The ad in the 
paper said “WANTED: A small space ship built 
by a boy, or two boys .. .”” So David and his friend 
Chuck built the ship in 3 days! Then mysterious 
Mr. Tyco Bass, the mushroom grower, stepped in 
—and the rest is a thrilling tale of fact and fiction 
that will entertain and also reveal real wonders of 
space to readers from 8 to 11. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. $2.75 
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“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


Prebound Books 


Catalogs and Price Lists 


Sent Upon Request 


New Method 
Book Bindery 


Inc. 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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¥ 


“The Most 
Revolutionary 
Improvement 
in Prebound 
Library Books 
Since the turn 

of the Century!” 
Write for 
Check Lists. 





BEADY BEAR 


By Don Freeman 


“I have gone to live where a bear is 
s’posed to live”, is the note Beady 
left when he climbed the hill to 
live in a cave, as all proper bears 
should! A funny, lovable, stuffed 
bear marches through the pages of 


a perfect “goodnight” story 
Ages 3. 6 $2.00 


Send for our free illustrated 
catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St., N. Y.C. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


IN this expanded issue of Top of the News you will find included for 
the first time two pages devoted to “Recent Children’s Books” prepared 
by the children’s department of a large public library where every book 
added to the collection is thoroughly read and carefully chosen. In line 
with recommendations made to the editorial board, “Some Recent Books 
for Young People” has been enlarged to two pages, renamed “Recent 
Adult Books for Young People” and placed in the hands of a committee 
who will prepare for four issues. Selections for “Have You Seen?’’ were 
also submitted by a committee who will be responsible for the column 
through May 1955. In following issucs we hope to inaugurate other useful 
suggestions that have been made to the editorial board. 

‘The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People is privileged 
to have an additional member elected to the ALA EXECUTIVE BOARD for a 
four year term at the last elections, She is JEAN ROOS, Director of the Youth 
Department at the Cleveland Public Library. Mae Graham, Supervisor of 
School and Children’s Libraries, Library Extension Division, Maryland 
State Department of Education, Baltimore continues for another two 
years as the other member from the field of children’s and young people’s 
work. 
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LIPPINCOTT Books for Young People 
Wheel on the Chimney 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pictures in four colors by 
Tibor Gergely. The cycle of the storks’ flight from 
their chimney nest to their winter home in Africa. 
“Masterly ... an utterly satisfying picture book, 
good for the next hundred years.”—-ANNE CARROLL 
Moore, Cloth, 7% « 11, 32 pages. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


Singing Among Strangers Banner in the Sky 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. Illustrated By JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN. The au- 
by Irene Gibian. Astra, a Lat- thor of The White Tower tells 
vian girl, and her family win the magnificent story of a boy 
through the war with courage in Switzerland who lives only to 
and find a new home in the accept the challenge of the great 
United States. Cloth, 5%. x» 8, peak which has taken his fa- 





















224 pages. Ages 12-16. $3.00 ther’s life. Cloth, 5% « 8, 256 . 
pages. Ages 12 up. $2.75 « 
Bible Children ; 

Written and illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE. The childhoods of ten 
famous Old Testament figures, with full-color, full-page illustra- 
tions. Catholic Edition with Imprimatur available. Cloth, 8 «x 10, t 
64 pages. Ages 4-8. $2.75 " 











Send For Free List of Books for Young People 
. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY * East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. J 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Anice Loutist LEFEVRE 


AS the new president takes up her responsibilities it is with utmost 
gratitude that she is the one to again have a full-time Division executive 
secretary at ALA Headquarters. It is probably unnecessary to remind Top 
of the News readers that one of the major benefits of the grant allocated to 
us last winter by the ALA Executive Board is the extension of Mildred 
Batchelder’s services from half to full-time for Division affairs. We owe 
much to the foresight of my predecessors, Eleanor Kidder and Marian 
Young for developing a potential program that, with the financial subsidy 
now provided, should result in a broader promotion of library service to 
youth. ‘The challenge now rests upon all of us to carry through this 
expanded program so successfully that membership in the Division ol 
Libraries for Children and Young People becomes indispensable to every 
librarian working with young adults and with children. 

‘Three special committees are already at work to explore the means by 
which our Division can give the most practical help especially to children’s 
and young people's librarians in small communities and to the many non- 
specialist librarians whose general work includes service to youth, Sug- 
gestions of the types of help needed are coming in already as a result of 
the questionnaire sent out by one of these committees to all state library 
agencies. A second committee is at work planning the best use to be made 
of the additional pages which our grant provides for Top of the News. It 
is expected that the enlarged ‘TON will include more opportunity for 
exchange of experiences, more lists of materials and more articles on vital 
subjects in the field of books and services for youth. Our two most tangible 
resources for making Division membership indispensable are the services 
of our executive secretary whose office can be a clearing house of informa- 
tion, and Top of the News which of course is available only through 
Division membership. 

A third committee is working on recommendations for ways in which 
a better interpretation of this area of library service can be made in order 
to awaken in parents, teachers and administrators a clearer understanding 
of our goals. Such interpretation can also aim at a more effective means 
of recruiting new members into the profession, Recruitment is still one 
of the major problems which cannot be solved by any one committee nor 
by any one Division of ALA. It must be recognized as the responsibility of 
each of us. Pamphlets, posters or articles are only secondary influences in 
the choice of a career. Personal contact with those who are obviously 
happy and reasonably successful in a career is one of the most effective 
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recruitment measures, Young people must feel that the career is an essen- 
tial one and that it offers challenge. ‘hey are not likely to be attracted to 
a profession with which their only experience is a negative attitude and 
routine performance. How about a fresh look at our services and a glance 
in the mirror followed by a search for likely candidates in your home 
communities and up-to-date information on library schools? 

The back issues of Top of the News reveal an amazing amount ol 
ammunition for next year’s activities, Introduce them at your state library 
meetings and refer to them yourself as you make plans for Book Week o1 
prepare book talks and exhibits. ‘Phe March, 1954 issue surveys a number 
of successful Book Week programs and in the May issue are reports of 
book fairs carried on by libraries of various sizes. “Some Recent Books for 
Young People” carricd in almost every issue will recall to your mind titles 
of books for that talk you are about to prepare for a group of ‘teen-agers. 
TON can serve you continually if you keep your file at hand ready to use 
and if it is useful to you share it with those many librarians in your area 
who have not known of it before. 


AYPL GREETINGS 


Dorotruy LAwson, Chairman 


AYPL is looking forward to a full and exciting year. Full because there 
are many problems and much work ahead for each of us. Exciting because 
the future holds the promise of rich rewards for our efforts. 

We are a growing organization. Only by an ever increasing member- 
ship can we accomplish our goals. The Membership Committee is a group 
of dedicated librarians, giving generously of their time and efforts. ‘They 
deserve your active support, Paraphrasing the title of Marjorie Medary’s 
story of Frank Laubach, Each One Teach One, could we use as our slogan 
this year for members, “Each one, get one?” 

Committees are hard at work on projects which we confidently expect 
will aid and encourage every librarian working with young people. We 
need many more people to serve on committees, ‘The expanding activities 
of DLCYP have made necessary the creation of new committees. ‘They are 
being assigned interesting and challenging projects. We know there are 
many librarians who would welcome an opportunity to help in this im- 
portant work. Perhaps you are wondering, “How do I get on a committee’? 
Well, it’s really very simple. Write a note, or even a post card to me at 
Indianapolis Public Library, or to Mildred Batchelder at ALA Head- 
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quarters, saying you want to share in the Association’s activities. If you 
like you may indicate the area in which you are most interested. We will 
guarantee to put you to work. With all of us working together there are 
no limits to what we can accomplish. And we will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are helping our young people to enjoy a fuller and 
richer life. 


CLA 1954-1955 


VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Chairman 


MINNEAPOLIS is a happy, stimulating memory; Philadelphia lies 
ahead, an enticing prospect, with a year between for group work and wider 
thinking on important plans, projects, and organization growth, Standing 
and special committees are newly established, some of them with con- 
tinuing memberships. 

Now ready for use is the 1954 edition of “Foreign Children’s Books 
Available in the United States”,' so well edited by Helen Masten and her 
International Committee. Soon to be published by ALA is a valuable 
children’s record index prepared as a sclective buying guide and aid to 
use of children’s recordings by a committee under Frances Whitehead. 
The Survey Committeec’s proposal for a survey of children’s library service, 
presented to the ALA Executive Board in June, awaits action by them 
before an approach to a foundation for funds, 

Isabella Jinnette will continue chairmanship of the Recruiting Com- 
mittee in its growing program, Winifred Snedden will again, with Barbara 
Moody as vice chairman, widen the activities of the Membership Com- 
mittce. On the Publicity Committee, Elizabeth Johnson will coordinate 
publicity, working with all committees. 

Our new Vice Chairman, Jane Darrah, will carry leadership in New- 
bery-Caldecott activities in its period of extensive work, while the impor- 
tant business of selecting books for the annual Distinguished Books List 
will be headed by Leone Garvey. 


1 The revised list will be available through CLA representatives at many of the fall 
state library association meetings and single copies may be purchased at those meetings 
for twenty-five cents cach. Mail orders for the list sent to the DLCYP office, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Hlinois will be accepted on/y when accompanied by twenty 
five cents in Coin or stamps. 
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We look ahead into 1955 with considerable interest and a feeling of 
challenge to growth in membership, increase in recruiting, and the widen- 
ing of library services to children through projects undertaken. Sugges- 
tions and criticisms and your membership support will help guide us to 
progress in these directions, 


HEWINS SCHOLARSHIP 


Meada R. Galatro, who is this year’s recipient of the Hewins Scholar- 
ship Award, is a graduate of Saint Joseph’s College, West Hartford, and 
New Britain Teacher's College, Connecticut. Miss Galatro started her 
library career as a page in the Hartlord Public Library in 1943 and 
worked as a sub-professional assistant in the Boys’ and Girls’ Room from 
1951 to date. For two years, from 1949 to 1951, she was teaching and 
took two graduate courses at Trinity College in Hartlord. Before entering 
Syracuse University School of Library Science, she had already been ac- 
cepted at Chicago University Library School. 

Miss Galatro is at her best when she is surrounded by children. She 
is a good story-teller, has a fine sense of humor, and is showing much 
promise in her chosen field—that of work with children. 


Just before the Awards dinner in Minneapolis. The group includes (I to r) Elizabeth Riley, 
Joseph Krumgold, Virginia Haviland, Ludwig Bemelmans, May Massee, Rosemary Livsey, Ursula 
Nordstrom and Garth Williams. 
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BOOKS—A SOURCE OF STRENGTH FOR 
YOUTH IN A FREE LAND 


Dora V. SmitrH, Professor of Children’s and Adolescent Literature, 
University of Minnesota 

(Address given at DLCYP program meeting in Minneapolis, 
Wednesday evening, June 23, 1954) 


WE hear a great deal these days about group experience, about becom- 
ing adjusted to others, about being one of the crowd. ‘These things are 
important; but our subject tonight, Books—A Source of Strength for 
Youth in a Free Land, reminds us that sources of strength come first from 
within. It is a good thing for the cause of books that they do, because 
books speak primarily to the individual. ‘That is their peculiar value in 
contrast to television and radio, ‘They furnish time for pause, for reflec- 
tion, for going back once again to catch the true significance of the author's 
meaning, to enjoy the savor of his words and sentences. 

“Resources of the spirit,” says Marten ‘Ten Hoor in a recent article on 
Education for Privacy, “are like savings; they must be accumulated before 
they are needed, and when they are needed, there is no substitute for 
them.”! It was consciousness of such resources that led Amos Fortune to 
gaze fervently upon the free land he was leaving in Africa and to reflect, 
even as he bent low beneath the hatches of the slave ship, upon the 
beauties of nature, the blessings of seedtime and harvest, the privilege of 
freedom in a free land. And why did he compel himself to remember? 
“That he might have something more than his body to take with him into 
the future.”* Could there be a better statement of the function of books 
as a source of strength for youth in a free land? 

And what are these resources of the spirit which books can bring to 
American boys and girls? ‘hey are the firm bases on which a democracy 
depends. I should put first a sense of the dignity and integrity of human 
personality, and along with it a fecling of security which comes to boys 
and girls from knowing that the people around them take them seriously, 
work with and for them rather than against them. ‘This sounds very 
abstruse, but it is not, when it takes on concrete form in books for young 
people. ’ 

Consider, for example, Julia Sauer’s recent book, Mike’s House:* It is 
the picture book hour at the public library. Robert, aged four, is going in 
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spite of the snow storm. He needs to be there not only to hear the story 
which the librarian will read, but once more to take out Mike Mulligan 
and His Steam Shovel with which he goes home weekly. The look on his 
face when someone suggests that another child might like to borrow Mike 
for a change is compounded of pain, loyalty, and determination. 

Robert is a little boy, full of determination, but still little. He cannot 
do the impossible, but we feel that he will some day because of what he is 
capable of becoming. Vhe adult world is organized to help him, and he in 
turn will serve it in the future. 

We find the same sense of personal integrity in Joseph Krumgold’s 
and now Miguel. Do you recall how it opens? “I am Miguel. For most 
people it does not make much difference that I am Miguel, but for me, 
it is often a great trouble.” 4 How many of us have felt the same way about 
ourselves! And yet, slowly, surcly, Miguel emerges as a stalwart personality, 
taking his place among the herdsmen of the sheep. 

Older young people ask a similar sense of integrity in stories dealing 
with their particular problems. If they had a chance to tell an author what 
to write about, they say, they would ask for a story on the theme of * ‘boy 
meets girl’—one in which the author takes them and their love affairs 
seriously. ‘Phat is the reason for the popularity of Seventeenth Summer 
by Maureen Daly. 

In such stories there is a hint of the “parent trouble” about which 
adolescents speak with great seriousness. Books can help them to think 
their way through to the natural causes of such conflict and to determine 
their part in the solution of the problem, ‘They can take some comfort 
also in the fact that “parent trouble” is not peculiar to the United States. 
Alice Huggins, for example, in The Red Chair Waits, Alice Hobart in 
The Peacock Sheds His Tail, and John Drinkwater in Bird in Hand, 
reveal similar problems among young people in China, in Latin America, 
and in Great Britain. 

Adolescents ask for a sense of reality in these stories, lor a chance to 
evolve their own set of values and make their own decisions in terms of 
them. Authors have a responsibility for treating young people fairly. ‘This 
is especially true in vocational stories, Contrast, for example, the picture 
of nursing in Sue Barton, Student Nurse with that revealed in Sheila 
Russell's A Lamp Is Heavy, in which the nurse’s experience is compounded 
of hard work, discipline, com adeship, and richly satisfying rewards. 

Certain juvenile series, the comics, the pulps, and cheap adventure 
fiction are prone to blind young people to the realitics of human experi- 
ence. Heroes and heroines make decisions and sacrifices, but they never 
have to live with the consequences, Supermen, bound by no laws of man 
or of nature, achieve the impossible. ‘There is eminent need to help young 
people through reading to discover that man’s spirit can triumph ove1 
evil as it has over the physical universe, but only at the price of intelli- 
gent understanding, conscientious effort, and high resolve. 

All such stories meet the need of boys and girls—especially during 
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adolescence—for what Dr. Robert Carlsen has called “the assurance of 
human greatness” °—first physical courage in the hero stories of the na- 
tions and for the older boys and girls in Kon Tiki and Annapurna and in 
Margaret Scoggin’s Lure of Danger, and then in stories of moral courage 
in John ‘Tunis, in Two Logs Crossing, in Martin Luther, Gandhi, or 
Narcissa Whitman, in Winston Churchill, in Mrs. Roosevelt, or in Ibsen's 
Enemy of the People. 

It was Dr. Grenfell who said after years of rewarding service: “The 
task of making a life worth living is not the job of a loafer.” How many 
biographies attest to the truth of that remark! 

Fiction, too, often sets the same values on persistent effort and good 
hard work. Mrs. Benary’s The Ark is an excellent example of a story in 
which brother and sister attain their full stature through facing the 
necessities of the moment and bending their backs to the task. Although 
the story is set in Central Europe, there could be no truer statement of 
one important aspect of the American tradition. 

At the mecting of the National Council of ‘Teachers of English in Los 
Angeles last November, Richard Armour, the humorist and writer of light 
verse, said that what America needs more than anything else today is a 
sense of humor. “Nothing,” he said, “would do us so much good as to 
have Will Rogers return to be interrogated by a Congressional Commit- 
tee.” Sometimes in school we are far too solemn in our approach to 
reading and to personal and social problems. 

Some time ago I received an invitation to a pirate party in a seventh 
grade class. ‘They had been reading pirate stories and poems. Supposing, ol 
course, that they had found both “The Ballad of John Silver” and “The 
Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee,” I accepted their invitation on condition 
that they would not make me walk the plank and that they would put 
away their “squizzamaroos”, You remember the poem: 

“Ho for the Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee 
He was as wicked as wicked could be, 


But oh, he was perfectly gorgeous to see! 
The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


“Moreover Dowdee had a purple tattoo, 

And stuck in his belt where he buckled it through 
Were a dagger, a dirk, and a squizzamaroo, 

For fierce was the Pirate Dowdee.’’6 

If one made the mistake of taking this pocm seriously, he would 
certainly question the author’s sense of morality, ‘To avoid this con- 
tingency, she warns us of her humorous intent by coining words in keeping 
with the mood and theme of the poem, You and [ know that if a pirate 
does not have a squizzamaroo at his belt, he should have. 

On arriving at the party, I was met at the door by a long-faced boy. 
“Miss Smith,” he said, “we have looked in every dictionary in this school. 
We have searched in every encyclopedia, amd Roger called up the Navy, 
and the Navy doesn’t know what a squizzamaroo is!” 
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‘The contribution of humor goes far deeper than merely helping boys 
and girls to “sce the funny side” of life; for it is rooted and grounded in 
perspective on human experience, in a sense of proportion, of the relative 
value of things. It demands a recognition of incongruities, a consciousness 
of the artificial as contrasted with the sincere. It helps us to sce ourselves 
as others see us. Above all, it gives us practice in looking out on life through 
the eyes of others as well as through our own. 

But perhaps the most significant source of strength which books and 
libraries can give to American youth is a passion for freedom—with its 
attendant responsibilities—a conviction of the right of free men to knowl- 
edge of facts, to freedom of thought and expression, Columbia University 
has created a bold design for the celebration of its two-hundredth an- 
niversary year—its theme, Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof, and its plan, involving world-wide seminars and town meetings 
to discuss the subject in five hundred universities and other institutions 
throughout the world, which are dedicated to making the power of truth 
prevail. 

Thomas A. Dewey in a speech at the Freedom to Read Conference at 
Rye, New York, pointed out that there are people in the world, and many 
of them in the United States, who do not want freedom to read, who 
would prefer to follow the advice of the Kremlin and snip out the passages 
on Beria from the Russian encyclopedias.? 

Roosevelt at the Harvard ‘Tercentenary put devotion to truth at the 
head of the list of services of that great institution to our national welfare. 

‘Today the American Library Association in its magnificent defense of 
freedom in its Library Bill of Rights deserves the thanks of the youth of 
the land. 

‘The second volume of the curriculum series of the National Council 
of ‘Teachers of English called Language Arts for Today's Children; a Pro- 
gram for the Elementary School® will come from the press in early Septem- 
ber. As we read proof on the manuscript, a letter came to me from one 
high in authority in educational circles asking whether it might not be 
wise to delete all mention of Robin Hood from the volume because ol 
the criticism of it recently in Indiana. Witness also the way in which My 
Mother Is the Most Beautiful Woman in the World has been allowed 
quietly to disappear from some book lists and some library shelves merely 
because it is set in Russia. My answer to both moves is this: If the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the National Council of ‘Teachers of English 
will not stand up and be counted on the side of freedom to read, who will? 

What can books do to make the minds of American youth “sharp 
swords” in the defense of American freedom? ‘They can give them knowl- 
edge of the facts—all the facts—on both sides of important issues. You 
know what some of the books are which can give our boys and girls the 
background of facts which they need: Cavanah’s Our Country's Story, the 
Petersham’s American A B C, and Robert Lawson’s They Were Strong 
and Good, for the younger readers; Genevieve Foster’s George Washing- 
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ton’s World and Abraham Lincoln’s World to give older boys and girls 
an international setting for their country’s story; Katherine Shippen’s 
The Great Heritage and Passage to America and Helen Ferris’s and Mrs. 
Roosevelt's Partners. Older adolescents, some of them, are ready for adult 
fare such as Herbert Agar’s A Time for Greatness, Allen’s The Big 
Change, Dorothy Canfield Fisher's Vermont Tradition; The Biography 
of an Outlook on Life; and Jacques Barzun’s God’s Country and Mine, 
the latter all the more valuable because it is both critical and compli- 
mentary. 

In 1937, a bulletin of the United States Office of Education presented 
the thirteen radio sc ripts of the dramatic series, Let Freedom Ring. At 
the end of each scene, the announcer speaks these ringing words: 


“*The Struggle for Freedom’ never ends. Each generation must rewin its rights. Eternal 
vigilance is still the price of liberty. Let freedom ring.’’9 


This story, books can tell. 

For several years in Williamsburg, in the open air Theatre, Americans 
from every state in the Union have thrilled to Paul Green’s The Common 
Glory, A Symphonic Drama of American History. 1 believe it should be 
in every young people’s library in our land. In the midst of despair and 
almost certain defeat, Jefferson pleaded with his fellow citizens: 

“We are fighting for a free earth—an earth that belongs to you and to your sons and 
their sons and not to the few and powerful. . .. For the right to speak freely and 
unafraid the thoughts that are in us. ... Today we are calling for men, today we are 
calling for women—calling for consecration of character, of stamina—that these princi- 


ples may live! ... And the struggle to make these principles prevail shall be the common 
glory of us all.” 10 


This is the inheritance which books must make known to American 
boys and girls. We are fortunate in having stories of our nation’s heroes 
at practically every level of reading difficulty and of intellectual maturity. 
Lincoln is revealed by the D’Aulaires for little children, by Genevieve 
Foster and Augusta Stevenson for those somewhat older, by Clara Ingram 
Judson, by Carl Sandburg, and by many others for more mature readers. 
He loses his staid dignity in Henry and Abraham Lincoln for inter- 
mediate grade boys and girls. He becomes a warmly human person in 
Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln of Illinois. There are telling scenes in 
any such presentation which lead out in all directions into our American 
inheritance. You remember the little boy ill in the covered wagon as his 
family starts West. The mother begs Mr. Lincoln to pray. Who will ever 
forget his prayer that the little boy may be spared “to enter into his in- 
heritance as an American.” Then go back to Carl Sandburg’s chapter in 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up called “What the Moon Saw.” What the moon 
saw was the pioneers moving Westward from the Alleghenies to the 
Rockies. I should like to see the reading aloud of that chapter open every 
junior high school unit on the Westward Movement; for whether the 
moon saw through the eyes of Carl Sandburg or whether Carl Sandburg 
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saw through those of the moon, the sight was keen and the vision inspired. 

But it takes more than leaders to make a country great, and fortunately 
we have many stories of both children and adults whose vision, faithful- 
ness, and endurance interpret in terms of daily living, those principles, 
support of which is the common glory of us all. 

Have you shared with little children, The Courage of Sarah Noble, by 
Alice Dalgliesh? The story is moving and authentic, and there isn’t an 
arrow or a scalping operation in it. The courage of Sarah Noble becomes 
one with that of the Pilgrims and Valley Forge. 

James Daugherty and Laura Ingalls Wilder head the list of those who 
have opened up their American heritage to intermediate grade children. 
Aren't we glad that James Daugherty, as a boy, went to Tintagel to do 
honor to the Knights of King Arthur? And aren’t we glad that someone 
on that historic promontory asked him if he had ever heard of Walt 
Whitman? It was that experience which led him to investigate the heroes 
of his own land, who, in their ability to meet the Indians on their own 
terms, led him to a new pride in the men who opened up our country. 
As a result, we have the Landing of the Pilgrims, Daniel Boone, and With 
Courage Undaunted. 

It was the warmth of home life, the simple pleasures of the pioneer 
family, their oneness of spirit, their courage, and their loyalty to the 
homely virtues which Laura Ingalls Wilder added to this more striking 
picture of the movement Westward. 

Then for the junior high school we have the carefully sustained nar- 
rative of Rebecca Caudill’s Tree of Freedom with its amazing story of 
waiting through the long spring and summer for the first corn to ripen. 
You remember the slow, hard family journey on foot from Virginia to 
Kentucky, in which they seek in the new land something more than the 
chance to earn their bread. In her pocket Stephanie carries the seed from 
the apple orchard—an emblem of the struggle for freedom and a desire 
for beauty and refreshment of spirit in the new home. They move on in 
to new territory. And as she digs up the remains of her little tree to carry 
it with her once more, an old man comes and asks what she is doing. “It’s 
my tree of freedom,” she says. “I don’t know whether it will grow.” And 
then the book ends with the significant response of the old man—“T think 
i'll grow, but a tree of freedom takes a heap o’ tendin’.”"! 

Esther Forbes’s Johnny Tremain, Elizabeth Page’s Tree of Liberty, 
Benet’s John Brown’s Body, and Guthrie’s The Way West tell the same 
story for the older young people. 

It is particularly important at the present moment that we should 
emphasize another element in our inheritance as Americans; it is that 
the pattern of our American life is a variegated one with distinctive 
threads in the design contributed by every great nation on earth. Jacques 
tarzun in his recent book, God’s Country and Mine, has extolled the 
kaleidoscopic pattern of people, customs, ideals and religions which is 
ours. This, he points out, is one of the greatest experiments of all time. 
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“The United States,” he says, “is the testing ground of the possibility of 
mankind’s living together” in mutual respect and understanding.!” 

How can we help the youth of our land to recognize and accept this 
significant achievement? 

Even the littlest ones can catch the vision, so generous have our 
authors been in revealing American children to one another. Thanks to 
Leo Politi, they may go with Juanita from her beautiful birthday cele- 
bration in her humble home in Olvera Street with the long procession 
of other Mexican Americans to have her dove blessed in the Mission 
Church in Los Angeles. 

This picture can be expanded at every level of reading for young peo- 
ple: for the middle years, Marguerite de Angeli’s Up the Hill, the story 
of Polish children in Eastern Pennsylvania; Ann Nolan Clark’s In My 
Mother's House, a beautiful description of the peace-time life of the 
Navajos; or Steppin and Family, the tap dancer of Harlem. 

How rich we are in books on this theme for older boys and girls! 
Homecoming by Borghild Dahl is a novel of “a Norwegian girl who 
dreamed the American dream.” Winter Wheat reveals the problems of a 
girl of foreign parentage on a Montana farm. 

There is no more dramatic story of the movement West than Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s Western Star with its ringing warning to the present 
generation: 

“Remember that when you say, 
‘I will have none of this 
exile and this stranger 
For his face is not my face 
and his speech is strange,’ 
You have denied America 
with that word 


‘Though your fathers were the first 
to settle the land.” 13 


And now this experiment of mankind’s in living together takes on 
world proportions. The vision has been with us from the beginning: 
“And now,” said Jefferson in the grand climax to The Common Glory, 
“Virginia belongs not to herself, but to the nation, even as this our nation 
shall belong to the world.” The inscription on Plymouth Rock shows 
a similarly clear intent: 

“History records no nobler venture for faith and freedom than of this Pilgrim band, In 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings, often in hunger and cold, they laid the founda 
tions of a state wherein every man, through countless ages, should have liberty to 


worship God in his own way. May their example inspire thee to do thy part in pet 
petuating and spreading the lofty ideals of our republic throughout the world.” 14 


There are those who would have us forget this element in our in- 
heritance. ‘They would prefer to distinguish ‘carefully as Harry Over- 
street says in his The Great Enterprise between the “ins” and “outs”— 
those whom we know well and those who are outside the pale of our daily 
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associations. Prejudice by definition is merely judging before one has 
knowledge of what he is considering. In this area it is particularly neces- 
sary that books should give strength and understanding to American 
youth. 

Elisabeth MacIntyre, writing Susan Who Lives in Australia, hoped 
our American children might think of something besides kangaroos when 
they heard mention of her homeland. Behind Susan as she picnicked in 
the park were the tall skyscrapers of Sidney. Little Pear shares the im- 
patience of our own small boys at the time it takes a baby brother to be 
old enough to play ball. Love of a doll makes Manuela in Mexico kin to 
little girls everywhere; whereas Ursli shares equally with American boys 
the desire to be leader in the procession of the bells before the goats start 
up the Swiss Alps to their summer pasture lands on the mountain tops. 
Love of a dog takes the Daughter of the Mountains down the rough ter- 
rain in Tibet to Calcutta in search of the caravan in which her dog was a 
captive, 

‘Two things matter in these stories—the ways in which boys and girls 
are alike the world over and the right to be different by reason of one’s 
peculiar environment and thereby to make a distinct contribution to 
the world’s life. 

Ansley’s The Good Ways shows older boys and girls what those differ- 
ences are in religion. Madeleine L’Engle’s And Both Were Young combines 
a touching love story and a good mystery with a revelation of the effect ol 
the war upon European young people. Madam Rama Rau’s Home to 
India and Najmeh Najafi’s Persia Is My Heart show clearly the devotion 
of these Eastern women to their homelands. Again, Mowat combines fact 
with poetry in his remarkable story of the Eskimos of Hudson Bay, Peo- 
ple of the Deer. 

In secking to summarize what I have tried to say about books as a 
source of strength for youth in a free land, I have found that Walt Whit- 
man did it for me supremely well in his poem on democracy read at the 
Dartmouth Commencement in 1872: 


“Sail—Sail thy best, Ship of Democracy! 
Of value is thy freight, ‘tis not the Present only. 
‘The Past is also stored in thee. 
‘Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, 
not of the Western continent alone. 
Earth’s resumé entire floats on thy keel, 
O ship, is steadied by thy spars, ..... 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, 
epics, wars, thou bear’st the other continents; 
Steer thou then with good strong hand and wary eye, 

O helmsman— 
Thou carriest great companions, . "715 


Finally, will you go with me to the Green Room of the White House 
in which Donald Peattie ended his Journey into America. The hum ol 
the air-conditioning system broke the stillness as he sat there waiting. 
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“It made you think,” he says, “of the engines at work deep in the heart 
of a mighty ship. And I thought of this ship of state, that though the 
course must be dangerous, it is more dangerous still to hug the past like a 
worn shore full of well-known reefs. It is more dangerous to be small 
than to be great. It is safer to dare, it is richer to be openhanded, it is 
wiser to believe than to doubt.” '® 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES QUOTED 


1. Ten Hoor, Marten, “Education for Privacy,” American Scholar, XXL (Winter, 
1953-54)» 27-42. 
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5. Carlsen, G. Robert, “Down Deep Beneath, Where I Live,” English Journal, XLII 
(May, 1951). 235-39. 

6. Meigs, Mildred P. “The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee,” p. 73 in John EF. Brewton’s 
Gaily We Parade, New York, Macmillan, 1940. 

7. Dewey, Thomas E., “Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use ‘Vhereof,” Vital 
Speeches, XX (January 15, 1954), 210-12. 
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Program for the Elementary School, Volume U1, N.C.U.E. Curriculum Series, New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 

g. Jager, Harry A. and Hatch, Roy W., Let Freedom Ring, Bulletin, 1937, No. 33, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C., Superintendent of Docu 
ments, 1937. 

10. Green, Paul, The Common Glory, A Symphonic Drama of American History, Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1948, pp. 190-31. 

rt. Caudill, Rebecca, The Tree of Freedom, New York, Viking, 1949, p. 263. 

12. Barzun, Jacques, God’s Country and Mine, Boston, Little, Brown, 1954, p. 10. 

13. Benet, Stephen V., Western Star, New York, Rinehart, 1943, p. 180. 

14. “Inscription on Plymouth Rock,” in Ralph Henry and Lucile Pannell, My American 
Heritage, Chicago, Rand, 1949, p. 165. 

15. Whitman, Walt, “As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free,” Songs of Democracy, Phila- 
delphia. McKay, 1919, pp. 142-43. 

16. Peattie, Donald C., Journey into America, Boston, Houghton, 1943, p. 274. 


Margaret Dutton of the Public Library in Kansas City, Missouri and 
Joan M. Swenson of the Public Library of the District of Columbia are 
recipients of the two scholarships of $750 each for the year 1954-1955 
awarded to students taking the course in LIBRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN AT CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL. ‘This gift) was 
received from the Pittsburgh Foundation. ‘The implication is that if more 
and larger scholarships were available to ease the financial burden of a 
fifth year of education, recruitment of children’s librarians would be 
more successful. 
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An Invitation 
TO 


A Librarian 


FROM 


Dodd, Mead & Company 






If you are an American librarian, working with 
children or young people, DODD, MEAD & 
COMPANY invites you to participate in a con- 


test for the best book submitted (either fiction 







or nonfiction) for an American boy or girl, age 






nine to sixteen. 





To the author of the prize-winning book, DODD, 


MEAD & COMPANY will award $1500.00 as 






an advance against royalties. 


Winner of the first Dodd, Mead Librarian Prize 






Competition was Pauline H. Coleman, Chief 


Librarian of the San Mateo Public Library in 






San Mateo, California. Her novel—tentatively 






entitled Adopted—is a modern story for teen-age 






girls which will be published by Dodd, Mead in 


the Spring of 1955. 











Competition closes May 2, 1955. Write for a 


complete prospectus. 







LIBRARIAN PRIZE COMPETITION 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















SUMMARY OF AYPL MEETINGS 


MApbeLInE Marco, Chairman 1953-1954 


THE Association of Young People’s Librarians held four carly morn- 
ing meetings June 21-23 with the general theme: “Adapting the Large 
Library program to the Smaller Library.” 

The book selection panel was moderated by Zenophon P. Smith, 
former librarian of the Peoria, Illinois Public Library. Lillian Morrison, 
New York Public Library, opened the discussion by remarking that it was 
well to remember what both the large and small libraries had in common, 
i.e. The young people themselves—and policy could be pretty much the 
same. The difference would be in the “degree” of service. In New York, 
orders are made from a “working file” of annotations from publisher's 
catalogs and the Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service reviews. ‘Those respon- 
sible watch everything the adult and juvenile agencies order as well. Some 
publishers give a free copy for review. Books receive at least two readings 
and a controversial book three or four. There are monthly book meetings, 
lists are prepared and there is continual discussion about books among the 
YP librarians. 

Jacqueline Danelle, Pierce County Rural Library, ‘Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, reported no YP collection as such but said that some books from the 
adult collection are marked with a Y. There are a few shelves set aside 
for young people in the library’s 23 stations. She has an opportunity to 
see the books before purchase through cooperation with the ‘Tacoma 
Public Library. 

Doris Boyd, Des Moines, Iowa, works part-time in the YP Room which 
is convenient to the Circulation Department. She recommends titles for 
YP section from reviewing periodicals. Branches order after book is read 
so there is a time factor involved. 

Marie Knudson, Librarian of the International Falls, Minnesota, Li- 
brary, believes, too, the difference lies in degree and services. ‘The smaller 
town librarian knows her young people and tries to have them use the 
whole library. However, she recognizes special needs of teen-agers and has 
a special alcove of seven full-size sections of books. ‘This collection made 
up of adult books and duplicate children’s titles is not marked. 

In Boston, Pauline Winnick reported, there is a book selection com- 
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mittee of five members who purchase books for the 14-21 year-old group. 
They duplicate very heavily in adult and ask specialists, in technology for 
example, to review certain titles. Miss Winnick stated they were not satis- 
fied with publishers’ lists, a statement which was more fully discussed by 
the panel and the audience. 

The booklists and displays panel was moderated by Sarah Wallace, 
Administrative Assistant of the Minneapolis Public Library. 

Ray Fry, Enoch Pratt, pointed out that the interests of the young 
people should be the prime consideration in compiling booklists. He had 
for display a small model of a booth used successfully in Pratt’s book fair 
and told how this fair was planned and carried out. 

Mary Fritts, New Rochelle, explained that she works alone and finds 
that she can compile only one outstanding list a year and this is dis- 
tributed at the end of June. She begins working on the list in February 
and makes use of such tools as the Horn Book. She suggested using illus- 
trations from magazines as an idea for the cover and likes to repeat the 
title in the annotation. Miss Fritts’ paper will be printed in a later issue. 

Eleanor Donnelly, London, Ontario, Canada, told of their “Teen 
Tales Digest” with monthly supplements. ‘These are mailed regularly to 
principals and school librarians. 

Youth leaders are very often consulted in the compilation of lists in 
Bakersfield, California. Ellen Underwood reported that their popular 
“Teens and Twenties” list is annotated and arranged by subject. 

Virginia Fortiner, Maplewood, New Jersey, suggested the five and ten as 
a good source for material for display. She told of her very successful project 
in which the teen-agers set up their own displays, (see “Calling Attention 
To” this issue). She thinks a good first step is to find out the young per- 
son's hobby and interest him in advertising it. She gave several examples 
of successful displays and told how some of the personality and reading 
problems of the participants were helped by this project. 

In the group and community work discussion moderated by Meredith 
Bloss, Milwaukee Public Library, it was pointed out first of all by Mary 
Lou Unterberger, Detroit, that you must answer the question, “What 
does your community want?” Observe and use practical ideas. Detroit, 
for instance, had a very successful group discussion on “Hot Rods”. Spe- 
cial shelves for YP will often give a clue to the interests of the teen-agers. 
J. Archer Eggen, Librarian, discussed working with existing arrange- 
ments and pointed out that sometimes a new service can be initiated by 
simply stealing ideas from other libraries. Dinah Epner, Brooklyn, sug- 
gested the use of films, guest speakers (one of their most popular was a 
Brooklyn ball player who really brought them in) and exhibits in the 
library. Jane Ellstrom, Lakewood, emphasized that we must work with 
youth not for them. She discussed the summer sessions on international 
affairs which the young people themselves have kept going. During audi- 
ence participation it was brought out that the librarians must show 
people they are interested in them and should treat them accordingly. 
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W. Jay Royen, Publicity Director, NBC Washington, was the guest 
speaker and discussion group moderator for the AYPL program meeting 
June 24. Among his suggestions for library-sponsored programs on radio 
and ‘TV was that librarians begin discussion groups in their own libraries 
and that they have a definite idea and pattern in mind when they do 
approach station directors. He also recommended injecting controversy 
and perhaps the inclusion of a guest speaker as the “expert” on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Royen also told of the “Youth Wants to Know” series and his 
role of briefing the 30 or more teen-agers who take part. He then demon- 
strated a beginning type of discussion technique with a group of Min- 
neapolis young people, including an exchange student from Germany, all 
of them enthusiastic readers of Theodore White's Fire in the Ashes. 

At the business meeting, the chairman, Madeline ]. Margo presided 
and introduced Hannah Hunt, Young Adult Specialist of the American 
Heritage Project. Miss Hunt reviewed her activities and experiences in 
organizing new groups including the training session held for North- 
eastern librarians and leaders in Cleveland in January. She then intro- 
duced Jane Ellstrom, Young People’s Librarian in Lakewood, Ohio, on 
leave of absence for a year, who will replace her. 

Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, gave a progress report 
of the “First Choice” committee which was set up to select 100 titles for 
the librarian interested in beginning a young people’s collection but 
whose space and funds are limited. Miss Walker told of asking seven 
members of her staff to select 100 titles, fiction and non-fiction, for a 
teen-age section. They agreed on only four titles: Silent World by Costeau, 
Annapurna by Herzog, Let the Hurricane Roar by Lane and The Year- 
ling by Rawlings. She announced the members of her committee: Mar- 
cella Matejka, Cleveland; Eleanor Kidder, Seattle; Helen Armstrong, 
Philadelphia; and Madeline Margo, Youngstown. 

The report of Grace Slocum, Brooklyn, Chairman of the recording 
committee showed that a total of 26 tapes of book discussions, the ma- 
jority for radio, had been sent to her committee for approval. There is 
to be an adjustment on those sent from Baltimore as that library wishes 
to make an LP record of their book talks. 

Learned Bulman, East Orange, Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, offered several pertinent suggestions to increase membership in 
his written report. On the questionnaire his regional chairman sent to 
libraries the question, “How can AYPL, best serve you?” the answer many 
times was “with booklists and display ideas.” 

Dinah Epner, Brooklyn, Chairman of the Book Selection Committee 
reviewed the work of her committee in preparing ‘““The Most Interesting 
Books of 1953” for the Booklist and NEA Journal. 

The constitution revised by Carole Anne DiPesa, Brooklyn, Chair- 
man, Learned Bulman, Beatrice Schein and Frances Grim was approved 
ind accepted at the meeting. — ‘ 
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Clyde Robert Bulla 


has written a new book 
about a wonderful 
American Indian 


SQUANTO, 


FRIEND OF THE WHITE ME 


Clyde Bulla has an extraordinary talent for telling 
well-plotted story with simple words. His rhythm: 
sentences and vigorous style have made him a f. 
vorite author among beginning readers. 


His new book is the story of Squanto, the America 
Indian who greeted the Pilgrims. The thirty-eig 
illustrations by Peter Burchard match the vitality ¢ 
Mr. Bulla’s story. 


THE DONKEY CART ¢ 47 illustrations by Lois Len 
RIDING THE PONY EXPRESS * 37 illustrations by Grace Pa 
THE SECRET VALLEY * 44 illustrations by Grace Pa 
SURPRISE FOR A COWBOY ® 40 illustrations by Grace Pa 
A RANCH FOR DANNY ¢ 36 illustrations by Grace Pé 
SONG OF ST. FRANCIS 
¢ 31 illustrations in two colors by Valenti Ang 
JOHNNY HONG OF CHINATOWN 
¢ 32 illustrations by Dong Kingn 
EAGLE FEATHER 1° = 34 illustrations by Tom ‘Two Ar 
STAR OF WILD HORSE CANYON 
¢ 37 illustrations by Grace P 
DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI © 50 illustrations by Peter Burch 


SQUANTO, FRIEND OF THE WHITE MEN 
¢ 38 illustrations by Peter Burcli 


Large clear type—Strong cloth binding 
EACH $2.50 
THOMAS Y. CROWS 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK 16 
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CLA CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Rosemary E. Livsey, Chairman CLA, 1953-1954 


LOOKING back on the ALA Conference in Minneapolis, after the 
space of a full summer, we feel a special glow of gratitude for the richness 
of the conference, and for the outstanding and indefatigable planning 
committee to whom go the special thanks of CLA,—especially to Isabel 
McLaughlin, Della McGregor, Ingrid Pedersen, and Mrs, Ha Higbie; to 
the chairmen and committee members who presented fine and construc- 
tive reports of their year’s work, and to Mildred Phipps, Pasadena Public 
Library, whose report of the meeting is given here. 

“The ALA Convention got off to a good start for children’s librarians 
when on Monday morning a large enthusiastic audience met in the 
Minneapolis auditorium to hear Margot Benary-Isbert and Martha King. 
Rosemary Livsey, Chairman of the Children’s Library Association, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Benary, author of The Ark, was introduced by Margaret 
McElderry, Children’s Book Editor, Harcourt, Brace and Company, and 
gave a thought-provoking talk on “The Need of Understanding in Our 
Shrinking World.” As one who lived through the dark days of war in 
Germany and saw its effect upon the children there, and with her experi- 
ences in coming to America where she has established a new life with her 
family, Mrs. Benary spoke stirringly and from her heart, Her speech is 
soon to be published. Martha King, folklorist, enchanted her audience 
with songs and tales of the voyageurs and various groups who came to 
this section of the Middle West. 

‘The Newbery-Caldecott Dinner was a gala occasion. ‘The ballroom of 
the Nicollet Hotel was filled to overflowing and beautifully decorated with 
masses of flowers in keeping with the Midsummer-Night theme. As an 
additional gay note, Emma Brock, the well-known author and illustrator, 
made charming Scandinavian folk figures for each table. During dinner, 
music was provided by the Robert Anderson String Quartette, all mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Rosemary Livsey, after 
introducing honored guests with humor and skill, turned to Virginia 
Haviland, Chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards committee, who 
presented the Newbery-Medal to Joseph Krumgold for his book, . . . and 
now, Miguel, and the Caldecott Medal to Ludwig Bemelmans. for his 
illustrations in his book, Madeline’s Rescue. ‘Vhe climax of the evening 
came when Miss Livsey announced the special award by the Children’s 
Library Association to Laura Ingalls Wilder for her outstanding and 
life-long contribution to children’s literature. Since Mrs. Wilder was 
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By Emilie Warren McLeod. Illus. by Juliet 
Kepes. An ingenious polar bear entertains 
six even more incredible friends. Ages 3-8, $2.50 


JEB AND THE FLYING JENNY 


By Dorothea J. Snow. Illus. by Joshua Tolford. A “no-account, 
whittlin’ boy” helps build the first merry-go-round in Tennessee. 


Ages 6-9. $2.00 
THE RAINS WILL COME 


By Florence Crannell Means. Illus. by Fred Kabotie. Drought 
and despair to his village cause a young Hopi Indian boy’s 
ordeal with his gods. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 


3 of Houghton Mifflin’s Co.’s 
new books for boys & girls 
N\; THE SEVEN REMARKABLE BEARS 


unable to attend, the award was accepted by her editor at Harper’s, 
Ursula Nordstrom, with an added appreciation of her work given by 
Garth Williams, illustrator of the new edition of the Little House books, 
and the designer of the LAURA INGALLS WILDER Medal.” 

‘Two important issues received consideration at the CLA meetings. 
‘The first was the establishment, by CLA membership vote, of the LAURA 
INGALLS WILDER Award for a life-long and continuous contribution 
to children’s literature (see p. 27 in this issue). 

The second was a proposal which the CLA Survey Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Elizabeth Gross, presented for consideration to the 
ALA Executive Board at its meeting on June 25, that a study be made 
which will evaluate present library service to children, set standards, and 
make recommendations which will make it possible for public libraries 
to provide a far reaching and dynamic program of service to children. 
This proposal is based upon the realization that library service to children 
throughout the country is in jeopardy due to the shortage of librarians 
serving the reading needs of children. Country-wide, the situation is of 
gravest importance, Even in libraries with well developed children’s 
services there has been so large a loss of staff and so great a dearth of 
staff replacements as well as insufficient financial support, that a great 
deterioration of services to children has resulted. ‘The committee realizes 
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that an adequate program can be planned only upon sound and scientific 
research resulting from a survey of the needs and potentialities of public 
library service to children, in relation to the enlarged and developing 
scope of public library service to the whole community. In presenting 
this proposal to the ALA Executive Board, CLA requested that the ALA 
Executive Secretary be empowered to approach a foundation which would 
finance a skilled and scientific investigation and evaluation of the Public 
Library's program of service to children, 








The resource folder entitled “Cub Scout Leaders Resource Helps,” 
(see p. 27 in May 1954 Top of the News) may be had from GRAND RAPIDS 
Public Library. Send one dollar to be put on the mailing list for a ten 
month period. 








ALA AWARDS TO LIBRARIANS 


WEDNESDAY night, June 23, ALA President, Flora B. Ludington 
presented the first Grolier Society Award to Siddie Joe Johnson, author, 
storyteller and Children’s Librarian of the Dallas Public Library. The 
citation, which carried with it a $500 prize and a beautifully illuminated 
certificate praised Miss Johnson for her “warm and human approach, her 
extensive knowledge of books, and the high standards she upholds.” It 
added: ‘Through story hours, weekly radio programs, unusual Book 
Week activities, cooperation with schools, reviews of children’s books, 
lectures on Children’s Literature, authorship of books for children, and 
her encouragement and assistance to young people who wish to write. . . 
she has made books and reading significant in the lives of the youth of 
Dallas.” 

Martha Smith Marble, Supervisor of Elementary School Libraries, 
Elyria (Ohio) Public Library, received the 1954 E. P. Dutton-John Mac- 
rae Award for Advanced Study in the Field of Work with Children and 
Young People. ‘The award was announced at the Friday morning mem- 
bership meeting of the American Library Association’s 73rd Annual 
Conference in Minneapolis. The $1,000 award, made and administered 
by the ALA, was established in 1952 by the E. P. Dutton Company, in 
honor of two former presidents of the publishing firm. Mrs. Marble pro- 
poses, it was announced to “Define more cleayly the distinctive roles of 
the elementary school library and the public library children’s room and 
to consider ways in which each may complement and further the work of 
the other.” 
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DLCYP ATT MINNEAPOLIS 


Martian C. YounG, Chairman 1953-1954 


THE Division Board of Directors held three meetings on Saturday 
and Sunday June 19-20, before the beginning of the conference. The first 
meeting was devoted largely to a discussion of plans for the enlarged 
Division program and to reports on Top of the News. Rosemary Livsey, 
chairman of CLA, reported the activities of the CLA survey committee. 
The Division board endorsed the committee proposal, which had been 
prepared for presentation to the ALA Executive Board, 

At the second meeting, our activitics in connection with other ALA 
and outside groups were discussed. Louise LeFevre, Chairman of the 
Budget Committee, presented the proposed budget for the Division under 
the enlarged program. The tentative budget was adopted with one addi- 
tion. ‘The Board voted to contribute fifty dollars to help the Subcom- 
mittee on Reprinting of the ALA Board on Acquisition of Library Ma- 
terials in setting up an office of Reprint Expediter in New York. 

Committee reports were discussed on Sunday. The reports are avail- 
able in mimeographed form and may be obtained by writing Mildred 
Batchelder, DLCYP Executive Secretary, American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. ‘The Board voted to appoint Marion 
Horton our representative to the International Youth Library in Munich 
this fall. 

The open meeting of the Division was held early Monday morning. 
Reports were made of committee activities and concerning future plans. 
Laura Pardee, Chairman of the Design and Equipment Committee, re- 
ported the Library Buildings Institute held in St. Paul June 19-20, which 


our Division committee had sponsored jointly with the ALA Buildings 


Committee and other Divisions. Norma Rathbun, Chairman of the ‘Tele- 
vision Committee commented briefly on the survey her committee had 
made. ‘The survey is analyzed in the mimeographed committee report. 

Patricia Cummings, Chairman of the Publishers’ Liaison Committee, 
reported on replies to a questionnaire on books for beginning readers. 
The complete report on the survey will be published. 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, Professor of Children’s and Adolescent Literature 
at the University of Minnesota, was the speaker at the program meeting 
Wednesday evening, June 23. Her talk is published in this issue. 

Throughout the week, Division members met each other at the color- 
ful Division lounge, with its charming mural backdrop by Betty Fisher, 
which had been arranged by Della MacGregor. The Division is grateful 
to Isabel McLaughlin, of Minneapolis and to the members of her local 
committee, for all their preliminary work which made for such a smooth 


running conterence, 
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First drawing by Gartu WILLIAMS 
for the Laura INGALLS WILDER 
Mepat. Courtesy of the Horn Book. 


THE Newbery-Caldecott banquet was celebrated this year in Minne 
apolis with the awarding not only of the Newbery and Caldecott medals 
but also, a third medal, bestowed on Laura Ingalls Wilder in recognition 
of her “substantial and lasting contribution to children’s literature.’ 
Called the LAURA INGALLS WILDER Medal, and designed by Garth Williams 
who illustrated the new edition of the “Litthe House” books published by 
Harper & Brothers, the medal this year is the forerunner of others fon 
which a committee of the Children’s Library Association has drafted an 
award proposal. 

The medal was accepted for Mrs. Wilder by Ursula Nordstrom, Editon 
of Children’s Books lor Harper's. Garth Williams was also present at the 
banquet and spoke most delightfully about his relationship with Mrs. 
Wilder during the ten years he worked on the drawings for the new edi- 
tion. Rosemary Livsey, Chairman of the Children’s Library Association, 
read a letter from Mrs. Wilder in appreciation of the award. 

In the plan for awards to be given at five year intervals in the future, 
by the Children’s Library Association, it is suggested that the award be 
made “to an author or illustrator whose work, published in the United 
States has, over a period of years made a substantial and lasting contribu- 
tion to books for children.” ‘The LAURA INGALLS WILDER Award Com- 
mittee’s proposal, with a plan for a CLA committee management of the 
award, now awaits official clearance by the American Library Association. 
The mechanics for administering the award were discussed at the June 
business meeting and will be announced by Midwinter Meeting, 1955. 

V.H. 
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a new plan 





for the enterprising 
librarian under A. L. A. sponsorship 





The package plan for 
foreign children’s books 


Now you can build a reference library of children’s books in magnificently 


illustrated editions published abroad . . 


Introduced at the A.L.A. conven- 
tion in Minneapolis, the Package 
Plan has won enthusiastic support 
from librarians everywhere. Here's 
what the Plan offers you: 


e The best foreign children’s books, 
selected by a special A.L.A. commit- 
tee of experts. These include latest 
publications as well as beloved classics 
of all lands. 

e Books in every language—French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian 
and many others. You can choose 
packages that best fit the needs of 
your community and its schools. 


¢ Books selected with strong empha- 


easily and economically! 


sis on their visual as well as story 
appeal. Children love them and can 
follow the simple stories even withor, 
reading the text. These books en- 
courage a desire to learn foreign lan- 
gauges, and develop an apprecia- 
tion of peoples in other parts of the 
world. 

e An easy and economical way to 
build a foreign books section for 
children, either for reference or for 
lending. New packages are constantly 
being made available, so that you can 
add to your library as your budget 
permits. 

e Book packages start as low as $10 
each. 


Write today for complete details, price lists and titles offered 


in various packages. 


The Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books 


69-41 Groton Street Forest Hills, L. 1., New York City 
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PROGRESS IN RECRUITING 


ISABELLA JINNETTE, Chairman CLA Recruiting Committee 


A BRIEF report of the first year’s experience of the CLA Recruiting 
Committee is presented here in order that all may be made aware of its 
experimental efforts and be prepared to assume some of the responsi- 
bilities. 

Believing that the most effective recruiting is done by the individual 
librarian on the job, a test area consisting of Maryland, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania was set up in the fall of 1953. Each state had its own com- 
mittee who worked on a plan for reaching students in high schools, col- 
leges, and library schools at the local level. 

Due to varying conditions each local committee used different methods 
of approach, Contacts were made with guidance counselors, school and 
college librarians. Personal interviews, talks and programs for student 
library clubs, “Career days”, and ‘I-V programs were all part of the pic- 
ture. Local committees cooperated with and made use of other library 
recruiting efforts in the state. 

As a result of the experience in the test area, the Committee recom- 





« nends: 

1. That we recruit for all phases of librarianship, making sure that 
work with children is clearly and enthusiastically presented. 
| 2. ‘That library school student-recruiting committees be set up through- 
out the country. 

g. That a bibliography of library-recruiting articles and stories be 
prepared for distribution. 
| 4. That in so far as possible the sub-committees in the test states con- 
inue the work that is under way and that the CLA Committee seriously 
onsider means of expanding programs throughout the country. 


Will members of the CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION please send sug- 
estions of candidates for next years’ officers to Laura E. Cathon, Secretary, 
tarnegie Library, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania by December 17 Officers to 
ve elected are Vice-Chairman and Chairman Elect, ‘Vreasurer, Secretary, 
Three Members-at-Large for the Newbery-Caldecott Committee, and a 
1LA Representative to the DLCYP Board. 
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ANOTHER EDITOR REPORTS 





ELLEN Lewis Buewt of the New York Times Book Review continues 
the series of articles about book reviewing periodicals, their policy and 
procedure concerning books listed. 










The policy of the New York ‘Times Book Review is to present a 
rounded view of the new children’s books. We wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of our readers books of outstanding literary and pictorial merit and 
also the best of the useful books such as science books, casy-reading stories 
and those in categories which may not rate as pure literature, but which 
play a large part in children’s reading interests. Attention is also given to 
books on children’s literature which are addressed to adults. 

‘The editor reviews approximately half of the books; the rest are as- 
signed to guest reviewers, after being read in whole or in part by the 
editor, Reviewers include public and school librarians, teachers and parents 
who have had professional experience with children; authors of juvenile 
books and specialists in certain technical fields such as science, aviation 
and the dance. In our special issues we publish articles on children’s 
books and reading and also original poems, We are proud to count among 
our past contributors, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, D. W. Brogan, Marcel 
Ayme, Phyllis McGinley, Carl Carmer, Robert Hillyer and David Mc 
Cord. 

In general, the books selected for each weekly page are balanced so 
that there will be something of interest to every age group—the picture 
book audience, children of the middle years and teen-agers. ‘This policy 
is also carried out in our special Children’s Book Section published an 
nually at the beginning of Children’s Book Week and in our annua! 
Vacation Reading issue. From time to time, however, we devote a_ page 
to special features such as a survey of religious books, history, sport 
stories, biographies and activity books which reflect the current trends in 































readers’ interest and publishing. 

Each year, prior to the publication of the Children’s Book issue, at 
independent jury selects a number of books which, in the opinion of the 
jury members, are the best illustrated books of the current year. Examples 
from these books are reproduced in a lay-out in our Children’s Book 







issue. 













New York Times Company, Times Square, New York 36, N.Y. Book Re 


view $4 per year. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY @ Books for Young Readers 
Fall —1954 


Vera R. Amrein 

SUDDEN VOYAGE. Drawings by F'red- 
erick Henning. Young sailing fans 
will enjoy this mixture of boating and 
mystery. 224 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Nina Brown Baker 

NICKELS AND DIMES: The Story of F. W. 
Woolworth. Drawings by Douglas 
Gorsline. An absorbing American suc- 
cess story. 144 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


Richard Banks 


THE MYSTERIOUS LEAF. Drawings by Jrene 
Haas. Three charming, eccentric pro- 
fessors are the main characters in this 
amusing tale. 64 pp. Ages 6-9. $2.50 


Julie F. Batchelor 
and Claudia de Lys 


SUPERSTITIOUS? HERE’S WHY! Drawings 
by Erik Blegvad. An entertaining ac- 
count of some age-old superstitions 
current today. 144 pp. 

Ages 10 up. $2.25 


Jerrold Beim 
WITH DAD ALONE. Drawings by Don 
Sibley. How two boys and their father 
readjust to a new way of life after 
Mother’s death. 160 pp. 

Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Margot Benary-Isbert 

ROWAN FARM. A sequel to the well-loved 
The Ark, providing compassionate in- 
sight into life in postwar Germany. 
288 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


Jean Bothwell 

THE RED BARN CLUB. Drawings by Mar- 
garet Ayer. A new story of the Holt 
Children, their pony, and a pet proj- 
ect. 256 pp. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Madye Lee Chastain 

DARK TREASURE. Drawings by the au- 
thor. A delightful story of a New York 
girl in the days of the clipper ships. 
224 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Hans Fischer 
THE BIRTHDAY. Drawings in six colors 
by the author. The author-artist of 
Pitschi has created another enchanting 
animal picture book. 32 pp. 

Ages 4-8. $3.00 


Stephen W. Meader 


THE BUCKBOARD STRANGER. Drawings by 
Paul Calle. What happens when a 
smooth-talking Texan stirs up trouble 
in a New England town of the early 
1900’s. 224 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Andre Norton 


AT SWORDS’ POINTS. Mounting suspense 
and taut action in a tale involving the 
postwar European underground. 

288 pp. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


Rita N. Oliver 


RAIN OR SHINE: Things to Make. Clear 
directions and fine photographs for a 
variety of amusing things children 
can make from simple materials. 64 pp. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Kathrene Pinkerton 


PEDDLER’S CREW. A fine junior novel of 
a girl’s emergence into young woman- 
hood, set against the rugged coast of 
British Columbia in the 1920’s. 256 pp. 

Ages 12 up. $3.00 


Will and Nicolas 


CIRCUS RUCKUS. Drawings in color by 
Nicolas. Hilarious text and dramatic 
pictures in this circus book by an out- 
standing author-artist team. 48 pp. 
Ages 4-8. $2.75 


Sally Scott 


CHICA. Drawings by Joe Krush. A 
favorite author tells of a small boy’s 
longing to turn a stand-offish cowpony 
into a friend. 128 pp. 

Ages 8-12. $2.25 


C. H. Frick 


TOURNEY TEAM. A fine basketball story 
about Rocky Ryan and the Hillcrest 
High team fighting its way to the In- 
diana state finals. 224 pp. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Mildred Lawrence 


DREAMBOATS FOR TRUDY. Drawings by 
Robert Frankenberg. Two fifteen-year- 
old stepsisters on a hilarious and ex- 
citing trip to Europe. 192 pp. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 
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“THIS IS NEWBERY-CALDECOTT 
MATERIAL” 


JANE Darran, Chairman N-C Committee 


WHAT books have you read this year and as you closed the covers 
thought “This is Newbery-Caldecott Award material?” 

The Newbery-Caldecott Committee requests the cooperation of all 
Division Members interested in these annual awards, especially those 
librarians who have in the past expressed the thought that their vote did 
not count. 

Your vote does count. Each year the Newbery-Caldecott Committee 
carefully tabulates and considers all votes sent to them even though only 
a few people have seen fit to respond to the request for award nomina- 
tions. A favorable decision cannot be made by the committee unless all 
those who work with books and children take advantage of this privilege 
to express their opinions and thoughts. 

Please send your selection for the 1954 Caldecott Medal and the 1954 
Newbery Medal to Jane Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown 3, Ohio, be- 
fore December 10. Here is your opportunity to make nominations before 
the committee casts its first vote. 

The committee realizes that many of the fall books will not have 
reached the librarians but certainly the spring publications have, and 
have been read by children as well as librarians. Is there a distinguished 
book among them? 

Another complaint often murmured is that the Newbery-Caldecott 
choice is for the librarian and not the child. Here is your opportunity to 
help the committee in the selection of distinguished books that are the 
child’s choice. Why not, for Book Week, have the children vote on the 
spring publications they have read and then notily the committee of the 
results? 

You will remember that the Newbery Medal is awarded annually for 
the most distinguished contribution to American literature for children, 
written during the current year (1954) by an author who is a citizen or 
resident of the United States. The Caldecott Medal is awarded for the 
most distinguished American picture book for children published in the 
United States during the current year (1954) and created by an artist 
who is a citizen or resident of the United States. The unanimous vote ol 
the committee is necessary if the work of a previous recipient of either 
medal is to be considered. 
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Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, President of the R. R. Bowker Company, is 
the donor of the awards which will be presented early in March 1955 in 
New York, and celebrated by the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet at the an- 
nual ALA Conference in Philadelphia. 

The twenty-two members of the Newbery-Caldecott Committee, who 
are responsible for the selection of the award books, include the officers 
of the Children’s Library Association and its chairmen of standing com- 
mittees, three elected members-at-large, the members of the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee, and five representatives appointed by the chairman of 
the American Association of School Librarians. 


DLCYP AT LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
PRE-CONFERENCE INSTITUTE 


The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People took an 
active part in the Library Buildings Pre-Conference Institute held at 
St. Paul, June 1g and 20, 1954, at which college, public and school Ii- 
braries were represented, 

Laura Steese Pardee, Chairman DLCYP Design and Equipment Com- 
mittee, Flint Public Library, Michigan, Laura B. Long, Supervisor ol 
Children’s and Young People’s Work in the Midland Public Library, 
Michigan and Della McGregor, Chief of the Juvenile Division of the St. 
Paul Public Library, represented the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People in the panel discussions. ‘They emphasized the im- 
portance of frequent conferences between librarian and staff members 
at all stages in the building program. This consultation is particularly 
essential with children’s and young people’s librarians who serve the 
larger segment and more varied age group of library users. Special prob- 
lems of location of these services in relation to other departments of the 
library, space allotment, furniture, shelving and equipment, and general 
atmosphere were also stressed, Mention was made of the need for a spe- 
cial tool to aid children’s and young people's librarians in setting up 
specifications and for guidance in planning their rooms. 

This tool is in the early stages of preparation by the Division’s De- 
sign and Equipment Committec. Questionnaires on recent new buildings 
were distributed at the Division booth during the ALA Conference. 
Copies also may be obtained from Mrs. Pardec, Flint Public Library. The 
committee is most anxious to have the help of all children’s and young 
people's librarians in identifying problems and setting up a workable tool 
for building planners, L. S. P. 
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This beautiful Hans Christian Andersen mural designed by Betty Fisher, who grew up in the 
St. Paul Children’s Room, extended an invitation to the Division Lounge that no one could 
resist. The sparkling coach, and the golden trumpets led to hospitality and book lists as well 
as foreign children’s books. Prepared by Della McGregor, the Lounge transmitted her feeling 


of welcome and come again. 


OPEN HOUSE AT ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Dre_tia McGrreGor 


On Sunday, June 20, from 3:30 to 5, Friends of the Library and the 
Children’s Room Staff of the St. Paul Public Library held Open House 
for DLCYP members, editors of children’s books, and those attending the 
buildings pre-conference work shop held in St. Paul. 

Minnesota authors were guests of honor and sixteen patrons of the 
Children’s Room and Skinner Room for teen-agers acted as junior host- 
esses. ‘These same young people participated later in the week in a series 
of tape-recorded NBC program interviews with Carol Brink, Margaret 
Hubbard and Meridel LeSueur which will be released in October and 
February on Ruth Harshaw’s Carnival of Books. 

A puppet play entitled ““l'wo Dwartls in Search of a Dragon” was pre- 
sented on the children’s room stage. Punch was served by the junior 
hostesses to 150 guests. Mrs. Fridley, Supervisor of the Skinner Room for 
teen-age level, presided at the tea table. Flower arrangements by mem- 
bers of the St. Paul Garden Club added a gay and festive note. 

Of all the guests, the young people themselves were the most starry- 
eyed, since in many instances this was their first experience in meeting 
“really live juvenile editors and authors.” Young librarians, in many 
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cases also “firsts” at an ALA conference, were equally enthusiastic. 

Autographed first editions of Wanda Gag and Emma Brock, distin- 
guished Minnesota illustrators, were featured along with exhibits on 
Heroes and Legends of the Mississippi Valley, and Mistress Mary’s Garden 
Party presenting characters from Mother Goose. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE YOUNG 
ADULT PROGRAM 


THREE areas in which demonstrations of young adult discussion 
groups in public libraries will be conducted during 1954-55 have been 
announced by the American Library Association’s American Heritage 
Project. The three areas are the Boston region, Georgia and Ohio. 

In the Boston region six independent library systems will cooperate 
in the Project, while in Georgia and Ohio the State library will sponsor 
the Project. These areas were selected from applications received this 
spring from libraries in eleven states representing great variety in type 
of library. 

“It's Our America”’—the young adult program of the American 
Heritage Project—is entering on its third year. In 1952-53 two initial ex- 
periments were conducted in Albuquerque, N. M. and Indianapolis, Ind. 
In 1953-54 there were twenty-three discussion groups for out-of-school 
youth under twenty-five years of age in the states of Colorado, Georgia, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, ‘Vennessee, ‘Vexas and Wisconsin. 

According to Hannah Hunt, who has directed the young adult pro- 
gram since its inception, the three areas selected as demonstration areas 
for 1954-55 will be enabled to build on the experience of the last two 
years “which has provided significant findings in both materials, and 
techniques of working with young adults.” She added: “By concentrating 
the funds and staff available in these three areas we hope to explore and 
demonstrate some new approaches and stimulate effort on this frontier 
so vital to those libraries and other fields of adult education.” 

“It’s Our America” for 1954-55 will be under the direction of Jane 
Ellstrom who will come to the project staff on September 1 as young adult 
specialist. She will be on leave from the Lakewood Public Library in Ohio, 
where she sponsored an “It’s Our America” group last year. She has had 
experience in conducting other group activities such as the International 
Forum in which college and out-of-school youth participated. ‘The young 
adult program will have the continued advfce and assistance of the Advi- 
sory Committee of three librarians appointed by the ALA Association ol 


Young People’s Librarians. 
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Public Libraries other than those selected for the demonstration areas 
—while not eligible for funds—will have available to them all mimeo- 
graphed or printed materials issued by the project office, as well as advice 
and assistance through correspondence with the young adult specialist. 
Continued attention will also be given to attract individual young adults 
in adult American Heritage groups where a separate group for the 
younger participant is not possible. 





RECENT ADULT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by a Committee of Massachusetts Young People’s 
Librarians: 


Jane Manrnorne, Boston Public Library; Louise Newsome, 
Brockton Public Libyary; Kavurrine P. Jerrery, Milton Public 
Library, Chairman. 


Caldwell, John C. China Coast Family. 1953. Regnery. 53.50 
Saga of a missionary couple and their five lively children who ex- 
perienced thrilling adventures during their filty years in China. 
Exciting, colorful and with fine family relationships. 

Clement, Hal. pseud. Mission of Gravity. 1954. Doubleday. $2.95. 

Earth expedition, to recover a rocket from the planet Mesklin, 
makes a deal with its beetle-like inhabitants. Science fiction with 
science to the fore, Excellent but needs brains and background. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Mountain Bride. 1954. Pantheon, $2.75. 

Legend of Katahdin and his human bride, retold in a modern 
setting in romantic, poetic prose. Has a fey quality appealing to 
older girls. 

Crile, Jane and Barney. Treasure-diving Holidays. 1954. Viking. $3.95. 
An entire family goes overboard in this latest underwater epic. Not 
as scientific as Diole, this chronicle of summer diving is enhanced 
by family anecdote. 

Dodson, Kenneth. Away All Boats. 1954. Little, Brown. $3.95. 

Vivid battle episodes aboard the attack transport Belinda in the 
Pacific Theater during World War Il. Rugged but never coarse. 

Forbes, Esther. Rainbow on the Road. 1954. Houghton, Mifflin. $3.95. 
Travels through pre-industrial New England with an_ itinerant 
artist, told by his 13-year old nephew. Enlivened by a confusion of 
identities. Recommended for more mature readers. 
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Guareschi, Giovanni. Don Camillo’s Dilemma, 1954. Farrar. $3.00. 
Continuing the story of the Italian priest’s feud with the Com- 
munist mayor, Don Camillo battles the Reds with faith, prayer 
and a wily mind. Mature readers. 

Lawrence, Leland W. ed. Family Book of Best-Loved Short Stories. 1954. 
Hanover House. $2.95. 

Excellent basic collection of short stories taken from the literature 
of several countries, Attractive format will draw casual reader. 

Ley, Willy. Engineers’ Dreams. 1954. Viking. $3.50. 

Fact and fancy unite in this volume of incredible feats which are 
mechanically possible. Young men will revel in visions of a tunnel 
spanning the English Channel or the Sahara Desert converted to a 
lake. 

Mankowitz, Wolf. A Kid for Two Farthings. 1954. Dutton, $2.50. 

A tender and lovely tale of 6-year old Joe who finds a unicorn. Set 
in London’s teeming East End, this is not a fantasy, but a delight- 
ful story with some fascinating characters. Will appeal to nearly all 
young people. 

Rose, Anna P. The Gentle House. 1954. Houghton, Mifflin, $2.75. 
Andris, Latvian D. P., comes to be a part of an American Family. 
Appealing to the idealism of older girls, especially those with a 
social service career in mind, 

Sahgal, Nayantara Pandit. Prison and Chocolate Cake. 1954. Knopt. $3.50. 
‘The niece of Nehru and daughter of Madame Pandit reminisces 
about her early life during the political upheaval in India and her 
later years of education at Wellesley. ‘The book gives a wonderful 
insight into present-day India and an objective view of the U.S. 
Highly readable. 

Warren, Charles FE. ‘T. and Benson, James. Midget Raiders. 1954. Wm. 
Sloane Assoc. $4.50. 

The incredible exploits of the human torpedoes in World War 
Il. Factual and unemotional in the telling. ‘This is useful) with 
service-bound boys. 

Yates, Raymond F. and Brock W. Sport and Racing Cars. 1954. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Compact treatment of the entire sports car field, from homemade 
stock cars to expensive foreign models. Valuable for brevity, attrac- 
tive format, low cost and a new respect for “hot-rodders”’. 








Our congratulations to Pauline H. Coleman, winner of the recent 
Librarian Prize Competition Award given by Dodd, Mead and Company 
for her novel for teen-age girls tentatively entitled Adopted. Mrs. Coleman, 
Chief Librarian of the San Mateo Public Library, has worked with chil- 
dren and young people, and also, as a branch and reference librarian. 
Publication is scheduled for Spring 1955. 
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August 3, 1954 





E are very proud to announce that 
we have just billed and shipped 
our 1,000,000th copy of a FIRST BOOK... 


We appreciate the marvelous support we 
continue to receive from the entire book 
world—librarians, reviewers, booksellers— 
and above all the children themselves, who 
really like FIRST BOOKS. 


Frovtti aXe 
Hebe Met. Lente 


The new FIRST BOOKS for Fall are: The First Book of DOLLS .. . The First 
Book of JAZZ ... The First Book of MICROBES . . . The First Book of PRE- 
HISTORIC ANIMALS ... The First Book of ROADS ... The First Book of 
SUPERMARKETS ... All cloth bound, all protusely illustrated in color, all in 
LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, at one low price each, $1.75. FRANKLIN WATTS, INC., 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


a selection by Jaxe $. McCiure, Coordinator of Work 
with Young Adults, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


AR TICLES 

Carlsen, G. R. “Deep Down Beneath, Where I Live.” English Journal 
43:235-239 (May 1954). How important the self is, especially to the 
adolescent, who unconsciously selects reading materials related to 
inner needs. ‘This discussion of books and adolescents is important 
reading for all who work with Young Adults. 

Fortiner, Virginia J. “Creative Hobbies of Teen-agers.” Wilson Library 
Bulletin 28:586-587 (March 1954). ‘The Public Library of Maple- 
wood, N.]., offers excellent suggestions for ways of using hobbies of 
teen-agers for effective displays and good public relations. 

Pollock, Jack H. “How to Understand ‘Teen-agers.” Science Digest 36:9-13 
(August 1954). A condensation from “This Week Magazine,” 
March 7, 1954. A brief report of conclusions concerning tecn-age 
behavior emerging from the research studies of Dr. Arnold Gesell. 

“Should the Voting Age be Lowered to 18?” Parents 29:44-45 + (March 
1954). A presentation of pros and cons involved in this timely 
question. 

Thompson, Dorothy, “Is American Youth Radical?” Ladies Home Journal 
71:11 + (May 1954). ‘The author contrasts attitudes of today’s 

American youth with those of young radicals of the twenties and 
thirties, concluding that today’s youth is “not relatively radical.” 

Vanderbilt, Amy. “12 Keys to Courtesy.” Parents 29:38 -+- (July 1954). 
Suggestions on how to help teen-agers develop courtesy, with par- 
ticular reference to their needs and problems when they begin 
dating. 


LISTS 

“The High School Librarians Choose—the Best Books of ’53 for Their 
Readers.” Baltimore Dept. of Education, School Libraries Division, 
3 E. e5th St., Baltimore 18, Md. ‘Ven Cents. An annotated bibli- 
ography compiled with the cooperation of the Young People’s 
Dept., Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Oswald, Genevieve. “Selected Book List for Young Dancers.” Reprinted 
from Dance Magazine, November 1952..Dance Magazine, 231 West 
58th St., New York 19. Free. An excellent annotated bibliography 
of fiction and non-fiction titles for all who are interested in the 


dance, 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Massachusetts children’s 
librarians: 


PHytiis BARCLAY, Boston Public Library; 
RACHEL Bopine, Quincy Public Library; 
ELIZABETH PHELAN, Robbins Memorial Library, Arlington; 
Beryt Rosinson, Boston Public Library, Chairman. 


AR TICLES 

Harbage, Mary. “Robert McCloskey, He Doesn’t Forget.” Elementary 
English, 31:251-259 (May, 1954) 

Johnston, Leah Carter, “Young Pegasus in San Antonio.” The Horn Book, 
30:159-166 (June, 1954) A Public Library stimulates creative ex- 
pression. 

Kent, George. “Mister Imagination.” Saturday Review, 37:9-10 +- (June 
5, 1954) A Story of Jules Verne. 

Lewis, Leora and Sayers, Frances Clarke. “Crusade For Reading.” Library 
Journal, 79:1357-1961 (August, 1954) “A nation-wide tour in the 
interest of American children and their reading.” 

Massinghill, Alberta. “Remedial Reading and the Public Library.” Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, 28:864-878 (June, 1954) 

Massee, May. “Publishing the Children’s Books the Public Wants.” Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 166:308-310 (July 24, 1954) 

Pilant, Elizabeth. “Display Devices for Children’s Literature.” Elementary 
English, 31:284-286 (May, 1954) 

Travers, P. L. “Who is Mary Poppins?” The Junior Bookshelf, 18:45-50 
(March, 1954) 

Witty, Paul. “Televiewing by Pupils, Parents, and ‘Teachers, 1950-53.” 
School and Society, 79:150-152. (May 15, 1954) 


USEFUL LISTS 


Bechtel, Louise S$. “Bibles and Religious Books for Children, Families, and 
Teachers,” and “Nature Books for Families and Children,” N.Y. 
Herald ‘Tribune Book Review, 230 W. 41st Street, New York 36. 
Sent free if accompanied by stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

“Giggles, Laughs, and Chuckles, a Selected List of Books of Humor for 
Boys and Girls’ compiled by Mary Hays Marable, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, University of Oklahoma, Free from 
Library Extension Division of the Oklahoma State Library, 331 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma, 
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Some of the Fall, 1954, HARPER Books for Boys and Girls 


RUTH KRAUSS 


I'LL BE YOU AND YOU BE ME. Readers of 
A Hole Is To Dig age will know what 
this charming book is about—love 
and friendship and the joys of to- 
getherness (like the lost horse 
dreaming of the little girl who will 
find him). Pictures by Maurice Sen- 
dak. 7 x 9. 40 pages. Many pictures 
on each page. Boards with cloth 
spine. Ages 3-7. $1.75 

Cloth Library ed. $2.25 


GENE ZION 


HIDE AND SEEK DAY: “An 
exuberant, gay picture 
book about a little boy 
who sees life as one big 
game of hide-and-seek. ‘ 
The pictures arecharm- J 
ing.’’—Publishers’ & 
Weekly. Pictures by >» 
Margaret Bloy Graham. 8 x 10%. 32 
pages, all in three colors. Boards with 
cloth spine. Ages 4-6. $2.00 

Cloth Library ed. $2.50 






RUTH SAWYER 


A COTTAGE FOR BETSY. A Newbery 
Award winner tells the romantic 
story of a princess become Queen 
and her Prince Consort. Pictures by 
Vera Bock. 5% x 8, 128 pages. Cloth. 
Ages 10-14. $2.50 


CHARLES NORMAN 


TO A DIFFERENT DRUM tells the fasci- 
nating story of Thoreau, a complex, 
likable non-conformist. “A dignified 
tribute to the man of terse truths and 
basic elements.’’—Virginia Kirkus 
Bookshop Service. Pictures by Mar- 
garet Bloy Graham. 5% x 8%. 128 
pages. Cloth. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


a THE TALL BOOK 
OF CHRISTMAS 


Pictures by GERTRUDE El- 
LIOTT ESPENSCHEID. Se- 
lected by DOROTHY HALL 
SMITH. Christmas sto- 
ries, poems, carols— 
traditional and mod- 
ern—in a popular and 
cherished format. 44 
pages in full color 





tes 


and 44 pages in black and white. 5% 
x 12%. 88 pages. Boards. Ages 4-8. 
$1.00 


YLLA 


TWO LITTLE BEARS. A stunning picture- 
story book by the famous artist- 
photographer of The Sleepy Little 
Lion and The Duck. 39 photographs. 
9% x 11%. 32 pages. Boards with 
cloth spine. Ages 4-6. $2.50 

Cloth Library ed. $3.00 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL. The author 
of Shadrach and Hurry Home Candy, 
two of the ALA’s Distinguished Chil- 
dren’s Books of 1953 and runners-up 
for the Newbery Award, tells how 
six Dutch school children bring the 
storks to their village. 44 pictures by 
Maurice Sendak. 5% x 8. 312 pages. 
Cloth. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


MARY STOLZ 


PRAY LOVE, REMEMBER. By the author 
of In a Mirror, winner of last year’s 
Children’s Book Award of the Child 
Study Association. Mrs. Stolz’s new 
book is about a young girl who 
escapes from the humdrum existence 
of her hometown to a world of big 
houses and flowers and an ocean at 
the foot of a stairway. 5% x 84. 352 
pages. Cloth. Ages 14 up. $2.75 


wenn HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street N.Y. 16 ~w.~~_~w 








RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





Recommended for first purchase by the 
Detroit Public Library Children’s Department 






‘This is the first in a regular quarterly selection of titles, mostly from the publications 
of the preceding three months. ‘The books have been read, discussed and compared 
with earlier titles in the same fields. Occasionally a good book may not be listed 
because there have been other equally good recent titles on the same subject and it 
does not seem necessary to add another at this time. Where a new title adds new 
material or supersedes others in a subject, that will be noted. In general the age span 
for which the books are selected is 3-14, or pre-school through eighth grade. Numbers at 
end of notes refer to age for which book is suited. 









Baumann, Hans. The Caves of the Great Hunters; wanslated by Isabel 
and Florence McHugh. Pantheon, 1954. $3.00. 






A distinguished book, translated from the German, which tells of the 
discovery of Ice Age cave paintings by four boys at Lascaux Cave in 
Southern France, and what they learned about their find and about other 
caves in France and Spain from the archeologist Henri Breuil. Compelling 
narrative and excellent reproductions of the paintings. (10-13) 









Benary-Isbert, Margot. Rowan Farm; translated from the German by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Harcourt, 1954. $2.50. 

A sequel to The Ark, which stands upon its own merits. ‘The Lechows, 
reunited once more, each works to bring about reconstruction in thei 
defeated world. Especially the story of sixteen-year-old Margaret, told 
with sensitive, mature understanding. (12-15) 








Clark, Ann Nolan. Blue Canyon Horse; illustrated by Allan Houser. Vik 






ing, 1954. $2.75. 
A picture story book of the Southwest which combines perfectly the 
rhythm of words and pictures in a story of a young mare’s yearning fon 
freedom with the wild herd, and her eventual return to her young Indian 


master, who loves her, (7-10) 












Carroll, Ruth and Latrobe. Tough Enough. Oxtord, 1954. $2.75. 

A sequel to Beanie, with humor, story interest, suspense and regional 
flavor. ‘The mischievous puppy, Tough Enough, finally wins forgiveness 
and the ‘Tatum family’s gratitude when he saves Beanie and his sister from 
a flood during a storm. (7-11) 







Coolidge, Olivia E. Egyptian Adventures; illustrated by Joseph Low. 
Houghton, 1954. $3.00. 
An outstanding collection of stories about ancient Egypt (1600-1100 
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B.C.) in which the author uses paintings and inscriptions as a base upon 

which to reconstruct everyday life. Each story is complete in itself but 

contributes to a total picture of the period. (11-14) 

Cleary, Beverly. Henry and Ribsy; illustrated by Louis Darling. Morrow, 
1954. 32.50. 

More humorous adventures of Henry, his dog and his friends, main- 
taining the quality of freshness and plausibility which distinguished the 
author’s earlicr books. (g-12) 

D’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin. Animals Everywhere. Doubleday, (and 
JLG), 1954. $2.00. 

Published first in 1940 as a panorama, the book pictures animals which 
live from tropics to the arctic in their native settings. Comments under 
the colored lithographs tell what the animals do; under the black and 
whites, short sentences describe the sounds each animal makes. (3-6) 


Gaer, Joseph. The Adventures of Rama: The Story of the Great Hindu 
Epic Ramayana; illustrated by Randy Monk. Little, 1954. $3.00. 
Simpler, and a freer adaptation of Valmiki’s telling than Mukerji’s 
Rama, with some omissions, but includes a good choice of incidents in a 
narrative which maintains the story interest. (12-14) 
King, Marian. Young Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Lippincott, 1954. $2.50. 
A colorful picture of the years which Mary Stuart spent in France 
from the age of five to eighteen. Authentic historical background reveals 
the interwoven political intrigue as well as the fascinating personalities 
of the times. Good character development with emphasis upon the posi- 
tive values in Mary’s character. (12-15) 
Mother Goose. Marguerite de Angeli’s Book of Nursery and Mothe) 
Goose Rhymes. Doubleday, 1954. $5.00. 
A large (gx1214), well bound edition with 376 rhymes and over 260 
illustrations, many in color. Charming period costumes and authentic 


English backgrounds add to its value. Has index of first lines. (4-7) 


Ripper, Charles. Bats. Mor row, 1954. $2.00. 

Clear, brief text describes the various types of bats, their habits, struc- 
ture and value, Handsome informative pictures are an important part olf 
the book, (g-up) 


Street, James. Goodbye, My Lady. Lippincott, 1954. $3.00. 

Skeeter finds a strange dog in the Mississippi swamp, a dog that laughs 
and cries, but never barks. He makes her his own and trains her to hunt. 
When he discovers her rightful owner, the hard decision to return her and 
the straightforward way in which he does reveals Skecter’s true maturity. 
(12-up) 

Ullman, James Ramsey. Banner in the Sky, Lippincott, 1954. $2.75. 

Dramatic account of a Swiss boy’s attempt to climb the Citadel, the 
last unconquered peak of the Alps. An absorbing story, strong in spiritual 
values as well as breathtaking adventure. (12-16) 
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MELMONT PUBLISHERS INC. 


announces a production program both unique 
and purposeful. 






MELMONT PUBLISHERS INC. is dedicated to providing schools and 
libraries with attractive, readable books to supplement the social 
studies program in the primary and lower grades. Each Melmont 
book is published because teachers or librarians have indicated a 
need for more material in that particular field. 


*% LOOK 


wk READ ®% 
% LEARN % 

















The slogan, LOOK - READ - LEARN can be applied to all books bearing the MELMONT imprint. 
MELMONT books emphasize— 


LOOK 


Attractive yet definitely informative illustrations, photographic for the most part, that actually 






supplement, rather than merely enhance, the text. The usual plan is an illustration opposite 






each page of text. 








READ 


Simple vocabulary plus clear, readable type. While MELMONT books are not text books, in 





the strictest sense of the word, every effort is made to have the text simple enough to 
encourage children to read the books for enjoyment. Short, easy-to-read sentences broken up 







into numerous paragraphs; well arranged pages with generous margins are in themselves 
inducements to the children to read the contents of MELMONT books. 









LEARN 


Subject matter that supplements the social studies program in the schools. Reading MELMONT 





books is an easy and entertaining way for boys and girls to increase their knowledge of 






subjects introduced to them in the classroom. 






MELMONT publications are all sturdily bound in washable book cloth. The covers are artistic, 
attractive, and appealing. Spine lettering, for easy shelf reference, is included. 







Write For Descriptive Catalogue 


CARL J. LEIBEL, INC. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 
LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 









5639 MELROSE AVENUE 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


CALIFORNIA. Iva Glessner, Assistant 
Librarian of the cuico Public Library, 
tells us of their Music Hour. Several rec- 
ords are borrowed each week from one of 
the local music stores. ‘These are listened 
to by the children and one is selected for 
purchase to be added to the library's col- 
lection. In this way children have a hand 
in choosing the music they enjoyed hear- 
ing many times. 


Featured as part of the June Story Hour 
Workshop held for three Wednesdays at 
the Los ANGELES County Library, were re- 
views of the Art of the Storyteller by Marie 
L. Shedlock, The Way of the Storyteller 
by Ruth Sawyer, plans for practical story 
hour programs, discussion of non-fiction 
materials, picture book materials and ac- 
livities for mixed age groups. Demonstra- 
tion storytelling concluded each session. 


DELAWARE. Approximately 50 teach- 
ers, and librarians from Maryland, Penn- 


sylvania and Delaware attended the Spring 
Book meeting of the children’s depart- 
ment at the WILMINGTON Institute Free 
Library in May. Carolyn Field, Coordi- 
nator of Children’s Work in the Phila- 
delphia Free Library, reviewed spring 
books. “Guiding the Child’s Reading” was 
the title of the talk given by Jane Hobson, 
School and Young People’s Libraries Con 
sultant for the New Jersey Department of 
Education. Elinor Walker, Librarian’ in 
Charge of Work with Young People, Car- 
negic Library of Pittsburgh spoke on “A 
Formula for Success with Non-Readers.” 


ILLINOIS, After thirty-five years as Chief 
Children’s Librarian and Director of Work 
with Young People, Agatha Shea has re 
tired from the cuicaco Public Library. 

As a tribute to the memory of Ellen 
MacGregor, author of the Miss Pickerell 
books, her fellow members of the cHicaco 
Children’s Reading Round ‘Table have 
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made up a collection of thirty-seven of 
the best books of fantasy and humor for 
the eight-to-twelve year olds. ‘The books 
will be presented to the Public Library of 
Kent, Washington, where Ellen MacGregor 
was brought up. Her mother founded the 
Kent Library and served as its librarian. 


INDIANA. Students of Elizabeth Pilant’s 
classes of children’s literature at Ball State 
Feacher’s College, MUNCIE, have prepared 
a circulating American folklore exhibit 
which may be borrowed. ‘The only charge 
is for transportation. If the library al- 
ready has a framed folklore map (see p. 33 
in the May 1954 Top of the News) a mod- 
erate sized box of 3-D pieces is all that 
has to be sent or returned. The circulation 
policy is first come, first served. 


In INDIANAPOLIS, meetings of the chil- 
dren’s department always end with a Story 
telling Festival in May. Rauh Memorial 
Branch was the setting for the one this 
year. Storyteller Margaret Habich Mc 
Clelland delighted the staff and guests 
with her telling of the “Juggler of Notre 
Dame” from The Way of the Storyteller 
by Ruth Sawyer and “Murdock’s Rath” 
from Old Fashioned Fairy Tales by Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. Ann Strachan did the 
demonstration pre-school story hour dur- 
ing which she used Robert Francis Weath 
erbee by Munro Leaf, The Gingerbread 
Boy and Ask Mr. Bear by Marjorie Flack. 


KANSAS. Did Miguel and his family look 
the way you thought they would when you 
saw the film “. . . and now Miguel” in 
Minneapolis? He certainly sounded like 
Miguel, and no wonder, for Mr. Krumgold 
says that even the real Miguel thinks he 
sounds like himself although the voice on 
the sound track is not his. Librarians in 
Kansas and the six other mountain-plains 
states had a chance to see the film at the 
School and Children’s Librarians section 


15 











meeting of MPLA held in toreKA early in 
October. The film was loaned through the 
courtesy of the ‘Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 

Little Vie stands in the winner's circle 
again—this time because he was the first 
choice of many of the more than 
Kansas school children) who voted last 
March for the book to receive the WILLIAM 
ALLEN wire Award. ‘The medal will be 
presented to Doris Gates when she comes 
to Kansas the first part of November, an 
event eagerly anticipated by both children 
and librarians. 


50,000 


MARYLAND. Children’s Librarians of 
Enoch Pratt Free Library took part in a 
recruiting program presented to members 
of student library associations throughout 
Maryland. Three hundred twenty-seven 
members of the Maryland Council of Stu- 
dent Library clubs were the guests of the 
Pratt Library, the Maryland Library As 
sociation, and the Association of School 
Librarians at the Pratt Central Library 
on Saturday, May 8. Rita Darin of the 
central children’s room introduced — the 
film, “Impressionable Years”, and students 
took part in a “What's My Line?” quiz 
featuring librarians representing various 
phases of work. Young people's librarians 
from Pratt staged a book fair as part of 
the program, and luncheon was served on 
the sun-deck 
threatened but did not come. 


in spite of showers which 


MICHIGAN, The 1954 Spring Reading 
Institute for the School and Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the Michigan Library 
Association, Jean Lowrie, Chairman, was 
held April go at the Kellogg Center in Fast 
LANSING. About 125 librarians were regis- 
tered for the conference, which was limited 
this vear to one day. Special guests were 
Loleta D. Fyan, Librarian of the Michigan 
State Library and Ethel Yabroff, Presi 
dent-elect of the Michigan Library 
ciation. 


Asso- 


Clara Ingram Judson, author of many 
fine books for children, was the guest 
speaker at the luncheon meeting. Her 


topic “Writing Books for Children” was 
a misnomer, she said, because “I write 
books and consider myself most fortunate 


when children accept them for their own. 
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Writing is a craft, the tools for which are 
the 26 letters of the alphabet. It is the 
integrity and accuracy with which these 
tools are used that distinguishes good 
writing, particularly in children’s books.” 

Laura Steese Pardee, Director of Work 
with Children for the Flint Public Library, 
acted as chairman of the morning discus- 
sion of new children’s books. ‘The after 
noon sessions featured talks by Irene Sevrey 
Miner of Muskegon, who has had two 
books for use in primary grades published 
by Children’s Press, and Huberta Ran- 
dolph. Miss Randolph of the Radio and 
Velevision Department of the Salt Lake 
City Schools, is currently associated with 
the faculty of Michigan State College on 
a Ford Foundation grant for further study 
of the educational possibilities of tele 
vision. 

A tea honoring Louise Singley, retiring 
Head of the Children’s Department of the 
Kalamazoo Library, concluded the con 
ference. Miriam Wessel, Head of the Cen- 
tral Children’s Room of the Detroit Public 
Library wrote and supervised a skit (in 
poetry no less!) depicting the events of 
Miss Singley’s long and active library 
career, climaxed by the presentation of a 
testimonial prepared by Mate Graye Hunt, 
Assistant Director of the College of Li 
brarianship, Western Michigan College of 
Education. 


NEBRASKA, Regular library service at 
Omaha's Children’s Memorial Hospital be 
gan Monday, June 7, under the sponsor 
ship of the omanaA Public Library and 
Omaha Chi Omega Alumnae Group. Vol 
unteers distribute books three times a 
week through the hospital. Books for every 
age group have been selected by a Boys’ 
and Girls’ Librarian and the volunteers 
have received instructions as to library 
policy, book content, etc. An effort 
also made to impress them with the seri 
ousness and importance of what they are 
doing and with the library’s philosophy 
and purpose. 


Was 


NEW JERSEY. [The rast ORANGE Library 
conducted an “It's Our America” series 
of six meetings during the spring. Mem 
bers of the YP group enjoyed the dis 
cussions so much that they requested and 
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received permission to have a summet 
series. They helped to plan the programs 
and two members took turns as co-leaders 
with one staff person. ‘The group used 
two kinescopes, one of the Murrow-Mc- 
Carthy debate, and the other of the Scopes 
Irial, one of the “You are There” series. 

The “teen Corner’ of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library in cooperation with the Branch 
Librarians has issued a new edition of 
their “Come In List” which is given to all 
eighth grade graduates to introduce them 
to the services and collections of the adult 
departments. If possible the classes are 
brought to the library, taken on a tow 
of the building and given their high school 
library cards. 


NEW YORK, Lillian Lampkin, Assistant 
Group Work and Recreation Director of 
the New York City Youth Board, was 
guest speaker at BROOKLYN Public Library's 
spring meeting of “Y" librarians. Mrs. 
Lampkin described the Youth Board's 
program in combatting juvenile delin- 
quency in nine special test areas by sup- 
porting and co-ordinating the programs 
of the social agencies within each area. 
Phe meeting concluded with a discussion 
about the role the library could play in 
the Youth Board program. 


Ihe establishment of a memorial schol 
arship in honor of Helen S. Carpenter has 
been announced by the NEW YORK CITy 
School Librarians Association. “The pur 
pose of this scholarship is to provide pro 
fessional training for librarians through a 
revolving loan fund. By means of the 
fund, the Association plans to extend 
financial assistance to persons interested 
in preparing themselves for a career in 
school library work. ‘The Association has 
set Sgooo as its goal for this year and is 
appealing to all the friends of Helen 
Carpenter to send their contributions to: 
Martin Rossoff, Treasurer, James Madison 
High School, 3787 Bedford Avenue, Brook 
lyn 29, New York. Helen Carpenter served 
the New York City School Libraries for 
many years as Librarian, Supervisor, and 
Acting Director of School Library Service, 
retiring in September 1952. 


Judging from the way Vleigh Branch, 
newest agency in the OUFENS BOROUGH Pub 
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lic Library has grown, it will be necessary 
to hold double sessions of the picture book 
hour during the fall season, Situated in an 
area that has grown up over night, the 
branch occupies a wing of a bank building 
designed in the style of Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. Its title recalls the 
old) Dutch background of this part. of 
Long Island. 


Many of our readers will be saddened 
to learn that Jacqueline Overton, who was 
librarian of the Children’s Library, wesr- 
BuRY, Long Island, (see p. 28 in May 1954 
Top of the News) from its opening in 
1g24 to 1950, died in the hospital at 
Sharon, Connecticut on July 19 after a 
brief illness. Besides an outstanding careet 
in the field of books and children she was 
the author of The Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson For Boys and Girls and The 
Long Island Story. 


OHIO, 1toLKevo'’s school children have be 
come remarkable benefactors in the eyes 
of 200 youngsters in) San Lucas Nochi- 
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manca, a remote Mexican village. Through 
pennies and nickels contributed to the 
Foledo Public Library by the boys and 
girls of the public and parochial schools 
15 units of colorful picture books have 
been placed in the hands of the Mexican 
children. Quiet solicitation of small dona 
tions for the purchase of children’s books 
through the Care-Unesco project) began 
here in December 1950 under the super- 
vision of Ethel Wright, Head of the Chil- 
dren’s Department. A total of $1,146.79 
had been collected at the last report. 





OREGON. Nora Jane McKay, Children’s 
Librarian in) MEDFORD reports, “We are 
blessed with a new children’s room called 
the ‘Junior Department’ because we covei 
the junior high school. Our low windows 
and shelves give us every opportunity for 
displays and for growing plants. We are 
always experimenting with new things, 
such as growing avocados, orange and 
grapefruit trees from seed, or any unusual 
plant that a child may bring to us. Many 
times we have had a room full of children 
watching the miracle of life changes in 
the development of the Monarch Butter- 
fly, from caterpillar to  chrysalis, from 
chrysalis to butterfly. We have a gold fish 
aquarium and a bowl of guppies. As they 
produce the guppies are given away and 
the result is that half the children here 
have guppies.” 


PENNSYLVANIA, In line with the new 
services offered young adults in’ PHILA- 
pELPHIA the reorganization of the central 
building at Logan Square includes a 
Young Adult Room, Under the super- 
vision of Frances Hinton, it is now set up 
as one of several popular collections in the 
John Ashurst Room. 


TEXAS. Down in ev paso the stall are re- 
cuperating from their recent move into a 
new building. According to the Children’s 
Librarian, Elizabeth Kelly: “The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Department is the nicest in the 
United States. If you don’t believe it just 
come by and take a look. It is spacious. 
There is a large window with a lovely 
window garden outside. The lighting is 
good and the air conditioning is planned 
to take care of a crowd of children, even 
during the hot summer months.” 
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WISCONSIN. At the spring meeting of 
the Children’s Section of the Wisconsin 
Library Association held at the West ALLIs 
Public Library, John Melcher, Wisconsin 
State Supervisor, Exceptional Children, 
spoke on “The Challenge of Book Selec- 
tion for the Exceptional Child.” He 
pointed out ways in which the librarian 
can help and encourage the very bright 
child as well as the mentally retarded or 
physically handicapped. Children with an 
I. QO. over 130 should be taught library 
science and given more complex material. 
As to their recreational reading, these 
children usually learn to “sift” for them 
selves the good from the bad. “Helping 
the Slow-Child” was the topic presented 
by Sister Julitta, Head of the Reading 
Clinic of Cardinal Stritch College, Mil 
waukee. She stated that reading is both an 
art and a skill and defined the retarded 
reader as one not up to his or her achieve- 
ment level. Factors which must be con- 
sidered are physical and __ intellectual 
capacity, personality, attitudes and edu- 
cation. Following the luncheon, Orilla 
Thompson Blackshear of the ‘Travelling 
Library spoke on the subject “Talking 
About Books”’. 


CANADA. A doll story hour with a doll 
spring parade has become a highly antici 
pated event at KIMCHENER Public Library 
(Ontario) where Althea Johnston is the 
children’s librarian. The staff had fun 
preparing a set of dolls from books to 
draw attention to a display of books about 
dolls. The dolls prepared were suggested 
by a set of Chinese dolls which illustrated 
a number of occupations. They resemble 
paper dolls of stiff paper, dressed in 
padded material which is pasted under 
the edges of the doll. Scraps of material 
provided the clothes for Pinocchio in a 
suit of blue linen; Marta the Doll in her 
Polish costume with shawl, boots and 
striped apron; Hitty in her wedding dress; 
Miranda Is a Princess in wine satin and 
gold lace. ‘Totty (from The Doll’s House) 
wore blue and white ticking while Uncle 
Emil had tiny felt flowers on his Swiss 
hat and braces. In the parade which im- 
mediately follows the telling of doll 
stories, the staff makes note of old dolls, 
costume dolls and dolls from abroad in 
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order to borrow them for doll displays in Young Canada’s Book Week to be cele- 
their showcases. brated this year, November 15-22 under 


the National Chairmanship of Jean 


In VANCOUVER, the new television pro- ‘Thomson, Head of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
gram on children’s reading is called ‘Hid- Division of the Toronto Public Library. 
den Pages.” Beth Gillanders, a former Activities for this important week were 


children’s librarian tells the stories every widely discussed at the ninth annual meet- 


Thursday at 5 P.M. over station CBUT, ing of the Children’s Section of the 


Ca- 
Channel 2. 


nadian Library Conference held early in 


the summer at the new HALIFAX Memorial 
Great preparation is being made for — Library. 


So many fine ideas have come in for summer reading clubs and activities that we 


plan a round-up of them under subject in the December Regional News.—Ka. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS 


Nov. 6 Little Toot and others Hardie Gramatky (Putnam) 

13° One Hundred White Horses Mildred Lawrence (Harcourt) 

20 Madeline’s Rescue Ludwig Bemelmans — (Viking) 

27 Mr. Revere and 1 Robert Lawson (Little, Brown) 
Dec. 4 Marcus and Narcissa Whitman — James Daugherty (Viking) 

11 Search and Rescue at Sea John J. Floherty (Lippincott) 

18 Christmas Carol Charles Dickens (Several 

Editions) 
25 Augustus Caesar’s World Genevieve Foster (Scribner's) 
“WR ke 


“é 


and now Miguel,” the film directed by Joseph Krumgold is now 
avail: ible for purchase by film libraries, ‘The price is $97.32 (F.O.B. New 
York City) to libraries and other non-profit institutions. 16mm _ prints olf 
the film may now be obtained from United World Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, New York. This film was made for United States use 
overseas and was done before Mr. Krumgold wrote his Newbery Award- 
winning book of the same name. ‘The film is seventy-five minutes in length. 


‘The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is suggesting to its local 
clubs that November 1954 and 1955 be featured in local communities as 
“Know Your Library Month.” Suggestive materials have been sent to local 
clubs. State library extension agencies, children’s and young people's 
librarians will see many ways to work with their staff and local women’s 
clubs to make this an opportunity for dramatically introducing the library 
to the community. 
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Children all over America are asking for 
THRILLING STORIES...EXCITING STORIES... 
Thoroughly good American stories— 


10 NEW 


eRlg 


AMERICAN :'8 
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TITLES IN THE 


HERITAGE 


STORIES 
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Parents, teachers and librarians tell us that AMERICAN HERITAGE stories are 
top favorites with teen-agers. To the 20 great titles recently published we are 
now adding 10 even greater stories. All of them are by well-known writers for 
young readers — who know how to write the stories that teen-agers like. For 


thrilling, wholesome entertainment, for authentic history excitingly presented, 
a comprehensive selection of AMERCAN HERITAGE stories has a place on every 
teen-ager’s home bookshelf. Ask your bookseller, or write to us, for a free, 


illustrated circular. The 10 new titles speak for themselves — 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD: 


Lead mining in Wisconsin, by AUGUST 
DervetH. Illustrated by Kathleen 
Elgin. A fascinating tale of Welsh 
miners who brought a little bit of 
Cornwall to the hills of Wisconsin. 


THE GREATEST ADVENTURE: 


A Story of Jack London, by Frep- 
ERICK A. Lane. Illustrated by Sidney 
Quinn. A story of young Jack London 
—his schooldays, oyster pirating, rid- 
ing the rails, whaling in the Pacific, 
gold mining in Alaska. 


MEN OF FLIGHT: 


Conquest of the Air, by CHARLES 
SPAIN VERRALL. I/lustrated by Wil- 
liam Heaslip. The history of aviation, 
from the first glider to the latest jet, 
skillfully woven into the story of two 
lively boys. 


GRAY BONNETS: 


in the Days of Roger Williams, by 
SLater Brown, Illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. A story of Colonial Boston 
and Providence during the Quaker 
“invasion.” A stirring picture of the 
struggle for religious liberty. 


SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY: 


Dakota Territory in the 1880's, by 
Witaur J. GRANBERG. //lustrated by 
James Medlar. The peopling of the 
great Missouri Valley by Europeans 
of many languages and cultures and 
their struggle to survive. 


A FLAG FOR LAFITTE: 


The Battle of New Orleans, by 
Freperick A. LANE. Illustrated by 
Leonard Vosburgh. Pirate or patriot? 
An authentic portrait of Jean Lafitte 
in the colorful setting of New Orleans 
during the War of 1812. 


THE BELLS OF CARMEL: 


Mission Days in California, by EvitH 
H. BiackBurn. Iilustrated by Frank 
Nicholas. A deeply moving story of 
the founding of the Spanish missions 
in California in the 1770's and a vivid 
portrait of Father Junipero Serra. 


MEDALS FOR MORSE: 


Artist and Inventor, by JEAN LEE 
LatHaM. Illustrated by Douglas 
Gorsline. The story of the man who 
forsook a career in painting to devote 
himself to developing that “ridicu- 
lous contraption, the telegraph.” 


CAPTURED WORDS: 


The Story of a Great Indian, by 
FRANCES WILLIAMS BrowIn. Ii/lus- 
trated by L. F. Bjorklund. An en- 
trancing account of the invention of 
a written language for the Cherokees 
by Sequoya and his daughter. 


GRAY RIDERS: 


Jeb Stuart and His Men, by MANLy 
Wave WELLMAN. Illustrated by 
Frederick T. Chapman. The flam- 
boyant Confederate cavalryman, 
J. E. B. Stuart, seen through the eyes 
of his devoted young courier. 


All volumes bound in sturdy cloth; full-color jackets; end 
papers, chapter headings and many full-page illustrations in 
color. 192 pages, size 544x8%. Ages 10-15. 


tit) 


Great value at $1.75 each. 


ALADDIN :TeTo) €4 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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OXFORD Stories for Younger Readers 


FALL 1954 





A IS FOR ANNABELLE 
By TASHA TUDOR. Two little girls play with Annabelle, an 


elegant, old-fashioned doll, in this charming doll story and 
alphabet book in verse. Full-color drawings. Ages 3-6. $2.50 


SONGS OF MR. SMALL 
By LOIS LENSKI. Music by Clyde R. Bulla. All the children 


who have grown to love Mr. Small can now join him in singing 
about his many adventures. Simple tunes, many illustrations. 


Ages 4-7. $2.75 


TWO FOR A WALK 
By NATHAN KRAVETZ. Pictures by Garry MacKenzie. Two 


little boys go off exploring all by themselves while their mothers 
are busy. A picture-book lesson in growing up. Ages 4-7. $2.50 


THE ROARY LION 
By RUTH HELM. Pictures by Mimi Love. A lion who 


roared all day for thirty-four days was too much for the zoo 
keeper, so Tommy took the lion home to find out why he 
roared. Ages 6-10. $2.2 


TOUGH ENOUGH 
By RUTH and LATROBE CARROLL. Readers of Beanie 


will delight in the further adventures of his frisky pup, 
Tough Enough, who proves that he is a good dog, after all. 


Ages 7-11. $2.75 


JIGGY LIKES NANTUCKET 


By JANE QUIGG. Pictures by Zhenya Gay. A summer in 
Nantucket brings lots of fun to Sally, Peter and their dog, Jiggy, 
as they sail, fish, and even hold a carnival. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


NOTE: All Oxford juveniles for fall are cloth bound. 
Send for our Fall Circular 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 





As you consider that we have the best comparable buy in our 
PARAGON BINDINGS, along with our SUDDEN SERVICE, at 
the lowest prices in EASY BOOKS, why not ask for lists TODAY? 


1954 Fall list (Complete binding list) 
1954 Newest & Best Readers (1st—three grades) 


1954 List: Childhood of Famous Americans Series in School 
Edition 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA: MICHIGAN 


Who would be so bold... 


as to tell the story of horges through the centuries in one book of 64 pages, or 
to describe the great opéning of the American West in another book of 96 
pages. Well we would, and we've done it with the thought that these two 
books will stimulate and excite boys and girls to read and explore further. 
We don’t pretend that these books are comprehensive, but we do insist 
they are informative, lively, and interesting. They are: HORSES AND 
THEIR ANCESTORS ($2.75) by William A. Burns, author of 4 World 
Full of Homes, with pictures in color by Paula Hutchison, and TRAILS 
WEST AND THE MEN WHO MADE THEM ($2.50) by Edith Dorian, 
author of High-Water Cargo, with pictures by W. N. Wilson. So having 
been so bold as to tell you about both books in less than one page, we extend 
best wishes for a successful Fall season and Book Week. Be sure to see our 
other books being published this fall, and write for our new catalog if you 


haven't one already. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





Ancient Egyptian “Grease Job” 


Ancient Egyptians greased their chariot 
axles with petroleum they found in 
natural seepages. Noah used petroleum 
pitch to calk the Ark. And in this coun- 
try, soon after the first successful well, 
oil sold for 10¢ a barrel. These and many 
more historical and modern facts you 
find about oil in World Book Encyclope- 
dia’s exciting article on “Petroleum.” 
This article takes you through all the 
ages of man’s experience with the magi- 
cal black gold. 

You'll discover that petroleum used to 


be bottled as a medicine, that at one 
time refineries threw gasoline away be- 


cause they didn’t know what to do with 
it. You visit oil fields, meet the drilling 
crews, learn what a “Christmas Tree” 
is, what “spudding in” and “whipstock- 
ing” mean. You are there in all the ex- 


‘citement when a “big one” comes in. 


World Book's “Petroleum” Article —21 
fascinating pages including diagrams, 
photographs, and a list of 22 related 
subjects —is typical of World Book cov- 
erage. In World Book, you learn about 
the entire subject —from the men who 
know it best. Little wonder why, year 
after year, more people buy World Book 
than any other encyclopedia. 


World Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


ry 
425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO I], 7 





Dear Friend: 


Do you sometimes wish you were twins . .. or triplets . . . or quadruplets 
or even quintuplets... ? Yes—I know exactly how you feel. Every day 
in every way you who work with young people and books have an ever 
increasing number of requests for help. Of course, more helpers is the answer. 
But helpers in the form of trained assistants are almost impossible to 
find, even when the budget provides. So what’s the answer? 


that young people can use without constant adult help. It’s the simple 
answer that many librarians and teachers have found to be so helpful. 

But when you start adding reference materials that young people can use 
by themselves, the selection is limited. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR was planned and developed to meet this need, and 
as such is unique in its field. Its style, type size, illustrations, vocabulary 
and clarity of explanation make its use a pleasure rather than a chore. And 
it can serve so many at one time. So multiply your services by recommending 
the using of a reference set that saves you as it serves them. 


There is another way to multiply your services. Add reference materials 







Sincerely, 





(Core, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 








